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PART I-SELLINX; POINTS 
THAT GRIP PROSPECTS 


Your Short-Cut to liusiucss 


A OVKIlTISlXd sli, 

^ picks oiil buyer and scll<*r who are lonkiit^' 
for each oilier and In’in^^s Ihein direclly b»jietln‘r. 


Ninety million of ijs lieri* in Amerii'a an* ;rrop- 
in^ in tin* cro\\«i, prodncl in hand, M'archinu both 
for a buyer and for some on<* w lio can supply t»ur 
wants. An adM‘rlis(*m(*nf is a bulletin posted 
wliere Ihousainis of paths cros^. Kroin it om* of 
Us learns of a chance to buy or sell. 'I'wo out of 
milliiins have* bi'en broimht face to fa<*e, ready 
to bargain. 

When you ;j:o into biisim'ss, liowevm*, your ad- 
xtTtisin^^ can announce either honest or uns<*ru- 
piilous selling. Uead(*rs are holding y<Ml to ac¬ 
count. ^’oiir <‘laims and your results luiisl cln*ck 
up; the respousit>ilily f<»r absoluti* truth is on 
your .shoulders. 

()nc<* you are esla)»lished, advertisinii; is also a 
.siiort-<*u( to sustained busiiK'ss. Hut in this, too, 
it holtls you n‘spiuisibh* for the ctintimianci* in 
your prodind of tin* Vidiie \\hich first fouinl 
buyers. Finally, con^isleiit advertisiiifj will con- 
n(‘ct you will) truth in tin* pubth* mind. 'I'lien 
you have secured tin* most valuable assel on 
your books. 






WILLIAM WOODllEAD 

Pr'xtiit-iil, Axxocittli'il .Uiiirttstihj Cliths of Aiinrica 




WHAT MAKES MEN BUY 


By Catroll D. Uan^y 


U NDERNEATH the changing fona* of bOBineBB stand 
the fixed motives of men. From the time of stone 
axes, wbm men bartered necessities one for the other, 
the reasons behind the bargaining have alwt^ been the' 
same. The man who knows how to sell or advertise 
today does not need to invent novel argoments or create 
new demands. Instead, he builds his appeal upon the 
foundation motives of hunger, cold, self-preservation, 
pride, love, enjoyment, gain. The man who plumbs tibe 
spirit and attitude of the buyer, who frames the right 
appeal in kind and aim, succeeds whether he does busi- 
ness by stage coach or by limited train. The problem, 
Aem, is: can these various appeals—these vital motives 
of ^ buying public—be analysed and charted! Keen 
bosiaeBS men have demonstrated the answer beyond 
doabt or question. They have been and can be so 
i^srted and so used every day. 

A'msnnfacturer of traction engines, who had spent 
yens developing the mechanical points of his machines, 
franed his advertisittg copy upon what seemed to hhn 
the diief exeelleace of his proposition—the teehuM 
pWteetion of his engines. The advertising, althon#!; 
^sMd in rdisble farm journals covering a section s h S Wte - 
hOMltn could be nsed to advantage, failed to 
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adequate results. Unable to account for this failare, 
the manufacturer called in his ablest salesman to go 
over his advertising plans with him. 

The field man sized up the situation immediately. 
“Your talk about the mechanical excellence of your en¬ 
gines is just the kind of argument 1 use in appealing to 
engineers. But this is over the heads of farmers. A 
farmer knows all about horses, but practically nothing 
about steam engines. He knows what a horse can do 
for him, and how much its work costs. 

“When yon talk about a traction engine, the prospect 
Is threatened with an extra and unthought-of expense 
without which he believes he is getting along well 
enough. Before technical points can appeal to him he 
must feel that he is missing money-making possibilities, 
that he is doing without a labor-saving advantage.” 

M ake ymr admtiting appad to iht eutlomero you 
vjiah to reach—find the epecifie notieee that will 
urge them to action, and play on there motivee. 

The later advertisements were based upon the cue 
given by the salesman. They called the engine “an iron 
horse” and compared its cost and usefulness with the 
farm horse. What each consumed, how each was driven, 
what each could do per day and per acre were set forth 
convincingly. 

This advertising brought profitable returns. It ap¬ 
pealed directly to the farmer’s wish for better horse- 
fiesh, made the tractor appear to the farmer as a better 
and more profitable draught animal, and convinced h™ 
that he was not getting on well enough without it. 

Failure to make this actual contact—self-absorptimi 
instead of sympathy with your customer’s situation— 
failure to aim the right appeal at the right target-4B 
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the difficulty behind blind selling. The old-fashioned 
business was too dignified to attempt this appeal to vital 
buying motives. What it produced—the uses and ad¬ 
vantages of this product—^the buying moods and the 
buying resolve—were all trusted to the imagination and 
initiative of the prospect when he heard the company’s 
name or saw the front elevation of the factory. 

Modem selling bears the other way. Nothing is too 
daring for it. But neither the old nor the new sales 
methods turn the most goods at the least cost unless 
some one, in the casual mood Of his average prospect, 
has sat down and charted out why he would or would 
not purchase the product himself. 

To build a business on another’s sales plan is a com¬ 
mon enough undertafcing. Merc imitation, however, 
does not take the place of analysis in selling. Counter¬ 
feiting appearances will not coin the sales secret that 
brings the prospect to the product. Tlie fact that one 
sales scheme or style of advertising has figured in $ 
successful season or career, does not prove that the 
same motions will duplicate the success. One firm may 
be succeeding because of an unseen appeal, and in spite 
of mistakes. But the campaign which has failed, failed 
because it went wide of the vital purchasing motive. 
What is lacking! When the addition of a single appeal 
changes a selling failure to success, the lesson is plain. 

A retail stationer who manufactured his own stock of 
cards and brochures found business failing. He re¬ 
duced prices, and his trade recovered for a time, but not 
^ enough to balance the cuts. Again he slashed prices, 
and again his receipts established a new record. Bnt 
he was nearer bankruptcy than before. 

As he sat by his desk late one ni|^t, going over hk 
books, it came to him that it could not be the price on a 
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“two-for-five” postcard, or a “two-for-a-quarter” book¬ 
let that stood between him and sales. It might even be 
that by his cut rates he had lost caste with his well-to-do 
trade. In his search for underlying reasons for his 
slump, it finally struck him that the better residence 
district had been shifting. The folk who had bought 
his booklets were now taking other thoroughfares down 
town. 

His decisive appeal had always been the utility of his 
service—the handy location of his shop. No cut in 
price could bridge the gap left when this link dropped 
out. A change in business location, or in the character 
of his stock and trade, was essential to the renewed 
success of his manufacturing and selling efforts. He 
moved—and throve. 

An accident in the laboratory of a big concern sev¬ 
eral years ago led to the discovery of an effective clean¬ 
ing compound. Fifty thousand dollars were sunk in a 
campaign to establish a household demand. When the 
market failed to develop, the proprietor turned the key 
on that department with a vow never to make or ad¬ 
vertise the product again. 

Yet this cleaner now has a regular place in many 
factories, while a rival brand has made itself almost 
indispensable in the household. The fifty-thousand- 
doUar campaign was based on a free trial, “money 
back” coupon inserted in every package. The money 
motive was played one hundred per cent strong and 
other buying motives were disregarded. The rival has 
found cleanliness, utility in the house and the saving 
of labor to be vital appeals. 

Instead of interviewing retailers on why products are 
not moving and in this roundabout way getting at its 
■eUing problems, one concern has for years kept an 
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analytical sales record of its varions prodnets, the kinds 
of argument and copy which have proved effective or 
otherwise, and the different appeals which have suo* 
cessfully marketed each article. The copy chart 
(Figure I) is based on these records. Every time the firm 
has attacked a new sales problem or planned a new ad¬ 
vertising campaign, its selling appeal has followed the 
lines of this chart. 

B asing pour advertunnff campaign on ihit copy 
chart means ihai you must an<^yze your proposition 
thoroughly and find the one right appeal. 

In using this “form and motive’’ chart in planning to 
market a product, the first question is; “Does the sell¬ 
ing effort require an outright expenditure of money or 
does it merely change the direction of the expenditure 
to which the prospect is accustomed? In other words, 
must the prospect decide to make an additional outlay 
of money or merely choose the goods you are offering in 
place of something else?” This question is of the ut¬ 
most importance, since the character of the advertising 
copy, that is, of the appeals made, must depend upon 
the classification. 

In the analysis of products, four classes are important. 
These classes are represented by columns A, B, C and D 
in the form and motive chart. If the article yon are 
offering is something the lack of which the prospect has 
never felt and which on its face appears to be merely 
an extra expense, your prospect is in column A. 'The 
attitude of mind natural to him is that he is doing 
well enough without your interference in his routine 
program of purchase and use. 

The problem of the advertising and sales campaign 
in this case is to show the prospect the possibility of 
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more profit through your article hnd to make him feel 
the disadvantage of being withont it. Your advertieing 
copy must inspire the prospect vrith a desire to save 
effort, make money or secure some new satisfaction, and 
must persuade him to make an unexpected outlay for 
the untried advantage it may be to him. 

If, however, the goods you offer meet an existing and 
evident want, your prospect falls into the B column of 
the chart. His mental attitude is, “I’ve wanted some¬ 
thing like that” and, having planned to make such a 
purchase when opportunity offered, he puts through the 
expenditure at once. In this case you need only to ex¬ 
plain, describe and picture your product, showing that 
it is what he has needed and desired. The difference 
between the attitudes represented by the two chart 
columns is that B stands waiting for you to come and 
offer him what you have. A, on the other hand, is 
headed in the wrong direction; you must stop him, turn 
him and take him back with you. 

A further distinction arises with advertising com¬ 
modities that are in habitual u,se. All of us must have 
food and clothing. All, in one group or another, must 
have paper and pencils or nails and cement. If you 
have goods to sell similar to those I am buying, the 
whole question is to make them as cheap, as good and as 
easy to buy as those I now use. Then by persistent ad¬ 
vertising you may succeed in stamping the name of 
your brand on my mind more strongly than your rival 
and you will attract my patronage. 

If, however, the purcha.se of your goods requires a 
change of habit or an inconvenience of any kind, yon 
must instill a motive for the change. Your advertising 
copy must show reasons why. If you find me walking 
past your door, you must give me a reason for turning 
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in nt yonr place or I shall not chan^ my habit 
This four-fold classification of prospects suggests the 
dominant thought of your selling campaign. Skilfully 
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used, the principles included in this classification re¬ 
duce to black and white the problem behind any adrer- 
tiling campaign. They indicate the angle of approve 
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the style of appeal which should predominate and the 
eonditions that must be met. They are the guide of the 
advertising manager as he writes his copy. 

After the selling campaign of an improved household 
article had failed, an extensive investigation was made 
to determine the cause of the failure. The result of the 
investigation, in which a large number of average buyers 
were interviewed, revealed the fact that they had felt no 
disadvantage in the use of the article to be displaced. 
The old device had always served and it seemed good 
enough. In the selling process, the vital advantage of 
the new over the old device and the fact which made 
the old undesirable, had been lost to view. An article 
in class A had been offered with class B sales talk, and 
failure was inevitable. The nature of the product and 
the normal attitude of readers demanded that the copy 
show up the disadvantages of the old and the money 
gain or time and effort-saving value of the new product. 

When on the other hand the latest novel comes out 
in a second edition—testimony enough of its popularity 
^mple descriptions are suiBcient to sell it. It falls 
into that class of commodities for which an eager pub¬ 
lic is waiting. So, too, mere announcement of the name 
sells gum, soft drinks and cigars. It takes genuine rea¬ 
sons, however, to make the housewife risk her expensive 
woolens and laces with an unfamiliar soap. It means a 
decided change in buying habits for her to demand a 
new brand of rice, com starch or cocoa, against which 
her grocer very probably will make a protest. There 
must be reasons behind the choice, and those reasons 
must be made plain. 

Behind his decision to buy or not to buy, moreover, 
every individual prospect has one or many motives. The 
sum of these individual motives, or groups of motives 
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iriU iadieate not oal^ thoae spring* of action wmoh soa- 
Misful selling touches, but also the appeals which will 
produce results. 

T here m fit that Mum buyini—humni 

tiu dau of euiUmtn you loUk to reach, you mutt di- 
Urmint ujhide of thou motivet urili malu them buy. 

As shown in the chart these motives are rov^ihly class- 
ified under five heads; 

1. Money gain or money saving. 

2. Utility, necessity, convenience, enjoy¬ 
ment, love, moral considerations. 

3. Pride or emulation. 

4 Caution and foresight. 

5. Self-indulgence, such as luxury, ease, 
laziness, vanity, appetite. 

Every blend of the human motives which prompt buy¬ 
ing can be classified, more or less loosely, under these 
heads. To determine that the tone of your sale* talk 
and advertising should be persuasive, descriptive, logical 
or suggestive is not enough, if you want to secure maxi¬ 
mum returns from your campaign. Your appeal will 
still be made blindly unless directed at the most inviting 
specific motives you can discover in your prospects. 

The most elementary appeal is to offer your prospect 
money gain or money saving through his purchase. Any 
periodical you pick up offers examples of “bargain 
price” headings; “Direct from the works—saves forty 
per cent” or “At factory prices on approval.” The 
cheaper store plays up price more often than any other 
appeal Sales schemes are generally based upon money 
gaia; it is the chief resort of the advertiser who is 
groping his way. 

The money motive furnishes the big outlet that acomm 
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«od»tp denumd to ^ a qmMMWfiW fnoe 

jod ■ liiirited time app^ to the jumif fteeka 
of all aorta and onder every conditm are (doaAi ont 
with a margin of profit or salvage. OveiwBnphama on 
money motive, however, may reaolt in a toaa of 
prestige and patronage where prospects want otility— 
quality rather than cheapness. 

Wherever there is a warm human toud»—wherever 
the salesman’s talk, the window display, the demonatoa- 
tion or the advertisement strikes home—^the appeal ean 
be classified by the chart as touching one or more of toe 
vital motives which actually underlie your interest in 
your purchase. 

Such an appeal may not insure the success of a cam¬ 
paign, for at every step between factory and eonsnmw 
there are chances of error in merchandising. During 
years of business, however, this form and motive chart 
has been proved to be an excellent preliminary teat of 
sales tactics. The average copy-writer throws aside an 
advertisement which has failed and starts anew. The 
salesman “tries out” one style of talk and failing, dia- 
cards it for another line of argument But the man who 
has charted his problem, revises, develops and strengtheoa 
the form and direction of his appeal until it sets a new 
mark for sales. 

Under each of the five headings many specific motiveu 
way be grouped. Judgment, working on the results 
a new test, vrill determine for any business vtoich toa 
the vital ones that impel toe average praq>eot to 
l%e manufacturer of a patent weather strip law^iift 
Ua product with entonsiagtie copy and sates taSc 
toe deanliness and warmth of toe “weatoM^tiitot hoaH^ 
Bat people did not buy. Then he changed Ida 

itod pktatad a iwuae vtoen duat and diasaaedlte 
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of uhirh out of 1! j'<i</rx an shou ii, allraetx eitjht elu.\>o‘< of /inuipnl.'. to 
Hit tntuhiunl Mth.'i tall: ami (leition»tratioii uhuh folloti. Th< lant jmi/t 
Vjifir hjt voriitr- iirijm luiiiiiiliule wfiou 
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iigai^hrtt^ iutt p^ed spi UBoonwioiudf he bad re- 
ilwnifliii! hk prodnet under the “A” ^np end <dianged 
te baiit of his appeal from a lower to a higher motive. 
Si aeenied extra expenditure from his prospects by 
nakiag thnn fed the disadvantage, the danger of being 
irithoi^ his product. His former appeal to mere eom> 
!ort and pnde had nothing like the selling force of this 
ippeal to the more potent motives of caution and par- 
mtal love. 

A NALTSIS 6^(m ampot^ Mcw vumir OR 
/a aJ)xrtin7iidoUar—Ume<mtaeloteritudii(ffpnibu- 
UmatvdlatiidtertiiinfandidlinivuAodt. 

By the use of the form and motive chart these false 
starts and wrong angles on business problems are mini- 
suaed. The practice of analyzing sales problems, pros¬ 
it groups and ruling motives by the chart enables a 
business man to proceed with greater decision and eonfi* 
lenoe. He learns not to forget the maas or average 
5 f his prospects for the fortunately placed few. He 
learns to combine appeals in a single sales talk or ad- 
Fntismnent so that it will reach different groups. He 
to make a mental purchase for the class of trade 
lie seelm and to study the motives that impel his proe- 
peets to buy. He learns that buying motives change 
MBStantiy and that with every special occasion, every 
change In price and quality, and with many restrieted 
s^imIs to various groups of prospects, the power <£ 
notives ineiesse, decrease or sometimes vanMi. 

' the dcmujUHice of different motives in diffemt 
ihMfM of trade, indeed, that promotes competition. T%e.' 
^^gieed artiele makes its money.eaving ^ipeal to y g 
sibiiib tho toedlnm^rioed product sells tiiroiigb4i|ii^1l(liilSRv. 
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to the middle class, and the Fifth Avenne or Michigan 
Avenue shop makes its appeal to the pride, exclusiveness 
or ambition of a still wealthier group. The fitness of one 
brand for one use, and of another for another use, en¬ 
force their appeal to the diverse motives which govern 
the buying of the different classes. To make headway 
in a competing field you must know your own place and 
handicap. 

The form and motive chart is a development. At the 
conference on advertising and sales where it first took 
concrete form, the production manager suggested that 
in his study of supplying diverse demands for years, he 
bad noticed a certain underlying principle which seems 
to govern the acceptance or rejection of new articles by 
the public. Where the article was the first of its kind 
and required extra expenditure, for example, there was 
no spontaneous welcome. In other cases the reception 
was eager and a mere explanation of the product sold 
many units. During this statement the advertising 
manager’s pencil had been busy. 

“Isn’t this what you meant’’ ho inquired, tossing a 
diagram across the table. “I have followed the returns 
from copy of different types for the last five years and 
it seems to me there is a relation here between my ‘rea¬ 
son why,’ descriptive and persua.sive copy for different 
products and the spontaneity of demand you mention.” 

The diagram, which was merely a rough draft con¬ 
taining only the germ of the present form and motive 
chart, went round and came to the correspondent, who 
blocked out the circular letters. After a long study he 
nodded vigorous approval. “I think,” he said, “that I 
have been using this idea in writing letters for some 
time, though I have never been able to formulate the 
thing. In ordinary letters where I have merely to eng- 
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gest choice between two actions, three lines often safflee. 
But when I am trying to sell a man a job lot of goods, 
even though I know he is in the market, I go into full 
detail, analyzing and describing what I have, so as to 
assure him of satisfaction in buying.” 

So with the credit and collections man, and the man¬ 
ager of field salesmen. Each found something in the 
chart and added something to it. 

The chart of advertising problems developed in this 
conference sheds light on nearly every problem involv¬ 
ing motives of action. I'or example, if forecasts the de¬ 
mand and indicates the selling force which must be put 
behind a new product to move it. Consideration of the 
buying motives to which an article will appeal has also, 
in several cases, led to the designing of new patterns to 
include stronger talking points. 

Two experienced advertising men recently prepared 
alternate copy in the same difficult campaign of selling 
by mail. One based his analysis of the selling problem 
on the form and motive chart; the other man did not 
know of its existence. Without the chart to give him 
direction, the latter unconsciously diagnased his selling 
problem as belonging in claas “A.” He devot(!d almost 
two-thirds of hLs 672-line .space to a cla,ss “A” appeal, 
urging business men to think how much the lack of the 
product wa.s handicapping them, and persuading them to 
buy. WTiere ninety-.six orders would have given him a 
clear margin of profit, he received forty-four. "Where 
twenty-six were hoped for, he received seven. Where 
two hundred were counted upon, the advertisement 
pulled only forty-nine. 

Meanwhile the other man, studying his prospects, de¬ 
cided that a market already existed and wrote descrip¬ 
tive or class “B” copy. The rival advertisements were 
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crossed both in newspapers and in magazines. Orders 
cost the chart user thirty per cent of the selling price; 
his colleague who relied on instinct and experience in¬ 
stead of cold-blooded analysis paid many times as much. 

National campaigns have gone far to establish what 
this test indicated as to the principles underlying the 
form and motive chart. Knowledge of the entire prob¬ 
lem and of the factors involved is, however, the first re¬ 
quisite in using this chart. Chance of error is by no 
means eliminated. But rightly used, mere tricks of 
phrase-making or interesting display cannot compete 
with this plan in securing high average returns. Chart¬ 
ing your sales problem in advance, basing your appeal 
on knowledge of the product and the prospects’ desires or 
needs, has proved a sure method of making men buy. 




'I^ERE id no UgUimate busineu which human-nahire 
^ veriinng will not rtialiM—mo propontion however staid 
and staUly, hoicner coldly commercial, that the right kind 
vigorous, red-blooded copy will not trannform into a thing (tf 
l^e and interest. 


•^D. Herbert Moor* 
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FINDING THE POINT OF 
CONTACT 

By Edward Unit Woolley 


A dvertising wouW be a simple proposition if the 
advertising man had ability to read the individual 
human mind. 

Suppose that you stand in a window facing Broad¬ 
way. You look out upon a multitude of people pass¬ 
ing, each one your willing customer if you knew pre¬ 
cisely how to appeal to his or her specific wants. In the 
brain of every person in that Broadway throng exists 
some vulnerable point where your advertisements could 
find contact. 

The trouble is that you don’t know what the points 
of contact are, so far as the individuals are eoncemed. 
If you did, you could with an a.ssurancc of profitable 
returns get up a personal advertisement—a dictated let¬ 
ter—^to each one of a million people. To .John Smith 
yon might say, with full assurance: ‘‘We, have exactly 
the waistcoat you want—black and red, with the design 
you admire so much.” To Mrs. .John Smith you could 
write: ‘‘Come at once it you want to secure that hat 
you fancy, trimmed with this material so becoming to 
yon, and well within the price you have decided on.” 
And you would hit the mark in every case. 

Unhappily—or perhaps happily—the advertising man 
haa no supernatural power to scan a crowd and deter- 



Btte %lut eaeh mdividtial wants, or what argimeitt 
iraald avail in a partieulai case. Conditiona most be ae- 
e^ted as they are. The main question is: how can w* 
make the best of existing conditions, of what we do 
know—and prepare the most effective advertising} 

ETUNG righi point of contact meant finding the 
\JI epeeifie appaUe that will sell your goods—it is the 
uJHmaie test qf tueees^ul advertising. 

Here lies the fine art of advertising—to find the point 
of contact between the goods and the consumer. It is 
indeed an art that has much to do with mind-reading, 
not of individuals, but of classes. It is the art of know¬ 
ing the weak spots of self-interest in any given group of 
mankind—of knowing the psychological operation of 
advertising arguments. 

This is the test of successful advertising. Often the 
business man overlooks this principle, or undertakes an 
advertising campaign without classifying those he wants 
to reach. In New York today there are business houses 
that are trying to reach Fifth Avenue shoppers by means 
of East Side advertising arguments, and vice versa. The 
unskilful advertiser either fails to study out points of 
contact, or he reasons out such points of contact from a 
wrong understanding of psychology. 

Did you ever stop to think that hundreds of thou- 
rands of persons may be reading your advertisem^ts 
without the slightest tinge of curiosity or interest} 

When an advertisement goes begging among a horde 
of persons for whom it is intended, the point of contact 
has baen missed. The connecting element is lacking, 
sskI you must do some mind-reading. 

®»e advertiring man in looking for a point of contact, 
find semtinizesthe goods to be adver^sed md then 
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tito l>«^ -Mio tfford the possible Buntet He 
“What featere is there about these goods—their masn- 
facture, appearance, quality, use, price—that will create 
an interest and desire in the individuals that my goods 
wai fitt And by what argument can I connect my goods 
■with these wants that will make a straight line of ap¬ 
peal between themt” 

In short, how can he find the point of contact between 
his goods and his prospective customers! 

Advertising history is full of instances where points 
of contact have been found by a simple process of 
putting in a fuse, just as the electrician suddenly es¬ 
tablishes life in the incandescent bulb. The electricity 
is present at one end, and the lamp ready at the other. 
It remains to effect the connecting bond. 

A manufacturer of neckties decided on an advertis¬ 
ing campaign. lie didn’t know what to talk about. 
While he believed he made as good neckties as could be 
made for the price, they were pretty much like other 
neckties and he couldn’t see what he could honestly say 
to make the buyer think he ought to purchase them in 
, preference to any other necktie. 

But one day a man who was not a manufacturer was 
gmng through the plant. He walked through the cutting 
room and noticed that the material was cut on the 
bias. 

“Why do you do it that way?” he asked. “Isn’t it 
& waste! I should think it would be simpler to have 
your bolts of cloth manufactured just the ■width of the 
tie length and then cut your ties crosswise.’’ 

: ‘“That would never do,” explained the manufacturer. 
**The tie would wear out quickly if the material were 
«nt all <me ■way, or it would stretch if it was cat all 
^ other way. By cutting the cloth on tiie bias we grt 
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the greatest strength and best shape-holding power.” 

“I never knew that,” the visitor replied, “and I 
don’t believe one man out of a thousand does. There is 
your point to advertise.” 

The manufacturer used it. And it was successful. 
It was the point of contact between his product and the 
users of ties. Ilis neckties became distinctive through 
persistent advertising of the cut-on-the-bias idea. 

Y OU mutt make your advertising distinctive and 'posir 
tive—examples of campaigns in which a new and 
positive note succeeded in making the point oj contact, 

A good point of contact in advertising must, of course, 
be a distinctive point; for if it has been used before, it 
is no longer the point of contact; it will have been 
burned out. And this distinction in an advertisement 
docs not mean that you must misrepresent your goods, 
or your competitor’s goods. Many, perhaps all, necktie 
manufacturers cut their cloth on the bias, and probably 
all furniture makers use the filling and rubbing process 
which one manufacturer emphasizes. But these points 
had never kien brought before the buyers, and the 
manufacturer who first made public this fact found 
the point of contact and reaped the reward. 

Your competitors are negative. You must make your 
advertising so positive that your readers will not be con¬ 
cerned with other possible features in the goods of 
your competitors. When you have done this, you have 
found tile point of contact. 

It is one thing to advertise successfully a specialty 
having some intrinsic and exclusive attribute. It ia 
quite another proposition to find points of contact in 
staple goods, against which strong competition exists. 
The bulk of human necessities is made up of staples. 
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Hence the greater necessity of distinctiTe advertising 
that falitUs this demand for finding a point of contact. 

Sometimes a manufacturer attains a position where 
his name largely forms the link in finding the point of 
contact, but often a quality in the goods does even more 
to build up trade. 

A certain clothing concern became distinctive, not by 
putting forward the texture, styles and patterns of its 
goods, but by dwelling on the thread. “Will not rip” 
was the text that went to the point with the class of 
trade sought. 

Some years ago a notable advertising campaign pushed 
the sale of a certain hook-and-eye—an almost hopeleasly 
insignificant article of commerce—making the “hump” 
the point of contact. 

“Health underw'ear” is another example of looking 
within the goods for a particular characteristic upon 
which to build an advertisement. The wearing qualities, 
the warmth, the texture of underwear, had all been 
talked about; never before its health-giving qualities. 

“Silver plate that wears” Ls the keynote of a busi¬ 
ness house that has given its product universal renown. 
The buyer had been told about beauty and richness and 
material and style; but here was another appeal—wear¬ 
ing quali^. 

All these features are new and distinctive. They are 
also real and vital; and that is a prime necessity in find¬ 
ing the point of contact. They existed in the goods, 
they were found by analyzing the product or proposi¬ 
tion and finding the specific features that would arouse 
an interest and desire in the buying public. 

An advertiser, of course, must generalize and point 
out the other merits of his goods, but the one thing that 
lifts them from the commonplace and identifies them 
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oonspicnously is this partienlariEing on one quality. If 
thia quality—^this point of contact—can be made to em¬ 
brace all the other good qualities, so much the better. 

Strange as it may seem, merchants sometimes go along 
for years without finding the logical points of contact in 
their advertising. The typical ca.se of a New York 
clothier shows how the vital thing may be within the 
grasp of a business man, and yet remain undiscovered 
for years. This instance of the point of contact idea 
differs somewhat from those already cited; it is a little 
broader in scope; yet the principle remains the same. 

H OW Moe hfvy and Com-pany changtd an unfashion- 
<d)le location into an advirtising a^set and made an 
unpopular name stand/or good clothing at popular price*. 

The concern now has four stores in New York, and 
all this growth came during the period of throe years. 
For a quarter of a century the proprietor had conducted 
a small clothing busine.ss on a .street a few blocks east 
of Broadway. Somehow, he didn’t get into the New 
Yoric current, despite the fact that he was advertising 
and living up to the precepts of honorable merchandis¬ 
ing. One day, after all this time, he sat down and put 
the case to himself something like this: 

“New York is big; my store is not. Why! I have 
reliable goods; ihc streets are swarming with people who 
wear clothes. IIow can I induce half a million of them, 
more or less, to buy of mef’’ 

The thing that he was seeking was the point of con¬ 
tact, although perhaps he didn’t call it by that name. 
He had the goods to sell, and he could reach out in any 
direction and touch a possible customer. Yet it was very 
clear that he must appeal to this nearby market through 
some advertising channel radically different from that 
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used in the past. He cast longing eyes on Broadway as 
a new location for his store, but the Broadway rents 
were too appalling. lie realized that he couldn’t go to 
the Broadway patronage; that patronage must be 
brought to him. It seemed an impossible thing to do. 
He took the problem to an advertising man of long 
experience. 

When the proposition was sifted and reasoned out and 
analyzed in all its aspects, two things stood forth con¬ 
spicuously ; 

First, the store was badly located for an extensive 
trade of good character. 

Second, the proprietor himself did not seek to elude 
the tact that there wa.s a great deal of popular prejudice 
against his name. 

The advertising agents might have advised him to 
move to Broadway and change his name, but neither of 
these acts would of itself have found the point of con¬ 
tact for the company, even if possible of accomplish¬ 
ment. Instead, a bold campaign was determined on, tak¬ 
ing conditions an they existed, for the basis. The busi¬ 
ness had only a limited amount of money to spend on 
sdvcrtismg, but it was apparent that half-way methods 
would Ix! worse than none. The value of advertising is 
□ot always, nor often, mca.suri‘d by the money that is 
spent on it. 

At the outset of the campaign it was evident that 
apologies, either for the location or for the name, 
would be fatal. Why not, on the contrary, make capital 
out of them ? 

Instead of offering excuses, the campaign gloriiied 
these facts. The side street store was no longer a mis¬ 
fortune; it was the great good fortune of the buying 
public, for it enabled that public to take advantage of 
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the cheap rent paid by the proprietor and consequent 
lower prices. On the same principle, the name was 
made something to be proud of, for it meMt big bar¬ 
gains and money-bock if not satisfied. 

A systematic campaign of small-space advertising was 
begun in the newspapers. Here, for instance, is one of 
the little advertisements that set the store on a sort of 
pedestal. 


I SUPPOSE 119 to 14« Fifth Avenue, instead of 
Walker Street, would Bound better, but it would 
imly add to the price, instead of our quality. 

MOE LEVY & CO. 

119 to Walker St. 


In the same way, the unfavorable name was changed 
into an asset; 


You can be proud of Mw Levy & Co’s name in your 
suit. Who else's name means money back so ea^y? 


The campaign found the point of contact in an amaz¬ 
ingly short time. The very thing the proprietor had 
bemoaned, hie location, formed the point of contact. It 
touched the spot that had been missed all those years. 
If the advertisements had said, merely, “CHEAP 
CLOTHES AT .MOK LEVY & CO’S”, another quar¬ 
ter of a century might have elapsed with the point of 
contact an unknown quantify. The connecting bond was 
found in the clever human argument that proved, not 
cheap clothes themselves hut their logical possibility. 

To make the point stilt more effective, the advertise¬ 
ments were couched in snappy language that probably 
the “old man” wouldn’t use. There was a plentiful 
sprinkling of slang, while odd words and phrases were 
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coined to suit the occasion, as for instance, “gingery 
•styling,” “nifty,” and “newities.” 

Sometimes, no doubt, the subtle thing I have called 
the point of contact is hit upon without the exercise of 
extraordinary brain-power on the part of the adver¬ 
tising man. Indeed, it is found in some cases altogether 
by accident. Yet these are the exceptions. As a gen¬ 
eral proposition, the point of contact is found by rea¬ 
soning out, in detailed logic, the characteristics of human 
nature, and particularly the characteristics of the par¬ 
ticular class to be reached. If this were not so, the pro¬ 
fessional advertising man would be merely a clerk. As 
a rule, the details of the most successful advertising 
campaigns have been worked out in advance to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree. It is this sort of skill that every 
business man should seek to build up in his advertising 
department, for it marks the difference between advertis¬ 
ing as a gamble, and advertising as a business propo¬ 
sition. The more closely a campaign follows the laws of 
human nature, the surer will be the dividends. 

Sometimes, the point of contact comes primarily 
through an initiative of business, rather than through an 
initiative of advertising. The vital spot is found by com¬ 
bining the two, and yet the advertising campaign would 
be impossible except for the business initiative back of 
it 

F inding the right point of contact ie the result of 
study, not guess work—examples of campaigns in 
which the one best appeals has been suceessfuUy mod*. 

We have plenty of examples. “It Floats” quickly 
found the spot. To a man in the habit of searching at 
the bottom of a bath tub full of water, the idea of a cake 
of soap that would float was alluring. But it was the 
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enterprise of the manufacturers, more than that of the 
advertising agents, which found this point of contact. 

How often the manufacturers of a product are stirred 
into initiative by their advertising departments, is a 
business secret. The enterprising advertising man, when 
he finds be has exhausted his points of contact, goes to 
the manufacturing end of the business and says: 

“The fuse has Inirned out. The bond that formed a 
connection between our goods and the people no longer 
exists. We must create a new element of connection. 
Before we can get results from further advertising, we 
must put into our goods a new point of contact.” 

It may be that this situation has been brought about 
by the appropriation of advertising arguments by com¬ 
petitive concerns. It may be that the arguments them¬ 
selves have been too long continueil. Whatever the cause, 
a nice pr»)hlem of initiative is oi)ened. 

Guaranteeing hosiery illustrales the point Hosiery 
is an exceedingly staple article. It would seem difficult 
to do any radically distinctive advertising, for stockings 
are woefully alike. Something had to bo done that 
would border on the speetaenlar. The initi.-itive of the 
manufacturers made it possible to "insure” your socks. 
It made a strong point of contact. 

In finding the point of eontict,” an advertising 
agent said, “first analyze your product down to the 
minutest details of raw materials, prooes.sos of manu-' 
faeture, <iuality, finish, style, usefulnras, price and the 
hundred other features. 

“Next make up your mind what class or classes of 
people yon want to reach, setting down the typical 
characteristics of the class in question. 

“Then decide on the arguments and features that 
appeal to that class and lay out your different advertise- 
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ments with a definite design on that class. If you are 
advertising shoes among farmers, for example, you 
would naturally look to and point out the features of 
strength and wearability rather than style and appear¬ 
ance. To one class, a sentimental point-of-contact argu¬ 
ment may be directed. In another class you may appeal 
to pride. You may base your arguments on love of 
family, self-respect, need to economize, generosity, de¬ 
sire to better one’s condition in life, personal comfort, 
fear, logic, common-sense, and so on indefinitely. 

“Having done your analyzing and mind reading, ap¬ 
peal to your various classes through the whole gamut of 
wants and sensations: The question ot>whcther to use 
only one argument or several in each advertisement 
does not come within the scope of this discussion and 
under any circunastances the seller will pick out those 
characteristics that will find the point of contact in the 
person to whom he is appealing. The food manufacturer, 
for instance, selects a flavor or health-giving quality or 
the clement of cleanliness. Whatever he takes, he aims 
to make it the mo.st powerful appeal to the known 
traits of his potential customers. 

“An advertisement must have a definite purpose and 
distinctiveness if it is to find the point of contact with 
the buying public.” 




^ LANCE /or a moment at a neeestftd advertumsni. It 
^ hat found the point of eontad. It hat caught and held 
attention. It hat gone ttraigkt to the telf-intereet of Ote eon- 
ww n| publia. 


-Edwud F. Hfttch 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
DISTINCTIVE MERITS 

By Thomas Russell 
Advertising Consultant 

Formerly Advertiaing Manager, Tlio London Times 


S TRONG indefinite claims of merit in a product are 
generally less effective in selling goods than a much 
weaker claim which is definite. Whenever it is possible 
to say that your article is “the only” one. which has 
this or that characteristic, your selling campaign scores 
a great point. 

The enjoyment of patent rights in almost any inven¬ 
tion carries with it great opportunities in this direction. 

A certain company secun'd some very effective adver¬ 
tising for its extract of beef at one time by announcing 
itself as “the firm with the farms.” Another concern 
advertising a milk and malt food scored a point by call¬ 
ing it “the only milk and malt with all cream in it.” 
One restaurant advertises that it is the only re.staurant 
whose patrons are free to visit the kitchens, a powerful 
claim which implies more than it says. 

Nothing else in this world is so definite as arithmetic, 
and figures in advertising have great value because of 
this fact. 

At one time there was a very notable movement in 
the bakery business in England. The newspapers had 
been pulling for a better standard of flour, and the name 
“standard bread,” used in the newspaper articles, be-, 
came almost a definite trade description, meaning what 
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a number of medical authorities set down as die right 
kind of bread. The standard adopted was that “the 
bread should contain eighty per cent of the wheat kernel, 
including tlie germ and all the semolina.” So far was 
this definition accepted that in all likelihood a legal ac¬ 
tion could have been sustained for false trade description 
against any baker who sold as “standard bread” a loaf 
which was badly below the mark. 

But any one can sell standard bread who chooses to 
make it right; there is no trade-mark in it. There arc, 
however, at least a dozen jiroprietarj' breads, some of 
them very well advertised, the principal ones Inung Ilovis 
brciid and Turog bread. Obviously, if people arc eating 
standard bread, they cannot cat as much Hovis or Turog 
bread. 

The Turog bread people claimed in their esecllent ad¬ 
vertising that their bread had all the perm and tlic 
semolina in it, too. The Ilovis company, however, made 
a much more definite claim. It declared in all its ad¬ 
vertisements tliat Ilovis bread contained “all the wheat 
that is fit to cat” and that twenty-five per cent of it by 
weight was germ—a quantity far exceeding that in 
standard bread. The advantage of a definite arithmetical 
claim in ca.ses like this is obviou.s. 

A SINGLE dfjinite merit tit your product may uxU 
form the baeie for your rrUire rampaiyn—back every 
claim teilh an ironclad guarantee of eatiefaetion. - 

The definite claim sometimes takes the shape of a 
penalty offer. In answer to some sort of rumor (never 
traced to a specific source) which must have been very 
annoying, the proprietors of a well-known beef prepara¬ 
tion advertised that they would give $2,500—pr some 
•ttch sum—to any one who could prove that they had 
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ever bought a horse. They even offered a reward to 
any one who could find a responsible person who said they" 
had. This was a legitimate use of a device often used 
in much less legitimate ways. Sometimes you will see 
a patent medicine or beauty preparation advertised to 
do certain things, with an offer of $5,000 guarantee; but, 
on reading into the small type, it turns out that the 
$5,000 is not offered if the goods do not do the business, 
but only if any of the testimonials are “faked,” or if 
any one can prove that the advertiser did not send out 
the free samples which lie offered. 

A testimonial is a definite claim, and there are cases 
where it is a very strong one. For years a cough-cure 
merchant had been using some crowded copy which I 
showed very good results. But one day he went to the 
office fresh from a domestic achievement which enabled 
him to write with perfect truth an advertisement begin¬ 
ning ‘ ‘ I cured my son. ’ ’ When this went into the papers 
the number of replies doubled immediately. 

This touched another .source of good advertisement 
copy. Personal enthusiasm for the goods gives definite¬ 
ness to the claims and introduces a warm humanity into 
the exposition of them which cannot be got in any other 
way. If the advertiser docs not write his own “copy,” 
he should at least not let any one else write it who is not 
saturated with enthusiasm for the product. Sometimes 
he does not himself realize all there is in his proposi-* 
tion; he may not realize the definite claims which an 
outside observer might detect. 

A year or two ago a physical culture expert—a very 
fine teacher of that art—asked me to look over his ad¬ 
vertising and tell him why his replies were becoming 
more expensive. The answer was evident enough with¬ 
out looking at any advertising at all Competition had 
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^atly increased, and appamitly every one was offering 
the same sort of teaching, the same sort of exercises. 
When 1 told him that his replies were fewer because there 
were now several people offering exactly tlie same thing 
as himself, the man of brawn heaved a sigh and con¬ 
ceded the point. 

“Do you teach any better than the other fellows 1” 
he was asked. 

He assured me with enthusiasm that he did. Whyt 
'Well, the rest of them were all on the wrong tack. They 
taught people to contract their muscles, whereas the 
right thing to do was to stretch. Just this definite elaim 
of a difference w’as what distinguished that business. 
And when it was put into the advertising its value was 
evident from the first week. 

■While old establishments, stories of growth, and 
similar facts are often effective in advertising, it is pos¬ 
sible to make something more of a tradition than mere 
claims, definite enough in their facts, but not at all 
definite in their implications. The house of Broadwood’s 
based its piano advertisements on tradition. It stated 
that John Broadwood the First made a spinet for 
Handel. Another Broadwood had made the piano which 
Beethoven allowed no one but him.sclf and his tuner to 
touch. The piano on which Mendelssohn compo.sed his 
immortal “Song without 'Word.s” was a Broadwood. 
When Chopin visited the British Isles he would play in 
public on no piano but a Broadwood, and the instru¬ 
ment is still at Broadwood’s place in London, along with 
a duplicate of the grand piano made for Queen Victoria. 

This effective advertising was rendered pos.siblc by the 
fact that there is a story in Broadwood’s business. In 
fact the whole place is rich in tradition. The workmen 
are a class apart, many of them descended from father 
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to ton, tracing their ancestry to the Atf^CfWpijlK M the 
eii^teentb century who worked for the Broad-' 

wood Many great musical composers haws &»ad- 
wood pianofortes made for them; not only this, httt many 
of them have actually superrised the making— oaked for 
little changes in tone and in the mechanism of touch, and 
pointed out ways in which greater perfection might be 
found; so that these “ghost kings of music" (as th^ 
were called in a certain advertisement which made use of 
the definite Broadwood history) were themselves a part 
of the tradition, their influence was felt in the toudi 
and tone of a Broadwood piano. Nothing could be made 
more effective than a definite and interesting claim of 
this nature. 

This fact of advertising has been said in words which 
deserve to stand in letters of gold before the eyes of 
every advertising man: 

“It is easy to find new and striking 
things to say of any product; but the right 
way to make good advertising is not to 
study new and striking things, but to study 
the product.” 
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WHEN TO USE MAGAZINE 
SPACE 


Bf Charle* E. Churchill 

I N TOUR magazine advertisement, your objects 
are: 

To make people want to possess your goods. 

To influence dealers to give your goods the prefer¬ 
ence when they buy. 

To sell your goods direct to consumers when 
your machinery of distribution can be profitably 
supplemented by, or your dependence is placed on, 
mail sales. 

To establish the name of your house firmly in the 
minds of the public and to keep it there. 

To create confidence in your house, and in the 
quality of your goods. 

If you would satisfy yourself whether magazine ad¬ 
vertising establishes a name or trademark, just think 
over rapidly the names of houses with which you are 
most familiar and ask yourself how many do not ad¬ 
vertise. You might also consider what you know alaiut 
these concerns except what you have learned from their 
advertising. 

You do not own an automobile and some friend adis 
you. what machine you thud: is best. Will yon not go 
m and tell him about various makes and their good 
p<d>da^ quite forgetting that all you know on this 
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■abject has been learned from the back part of your 
weekly or monthly literature t 
Perhaps the article in question is pianos. You may 
not know one note from another, but you do not hesitate 
to name some of the makes whose quality has been im¬ 
pressed on you by persistent, convincing publicity. 
Where did you acquire this confidence? 

When your suspenders play out, and you ask your 
dealer for a certain brand, what prompts your request? 
Can you remember a single person who has recom¬ 
mended them? The advertising shaped your opinion. 

Most advertisements consist of a combination of illus¬ 
trations and reading matter. That is the best advertise¬ 
ment in which the illustration tells the story without 
tije reading, and the reading tells the story without the 
illustration. 

F )IKIS tn magazine adverHeemmit that make them 
eueeeei^ul—magazinee to uee, and how to decide 
what ipaee you tadi devote to your eelUng talk. 

Show the article in actual operation and in detail. 
The illustration should not only be high-class; it should 
also suggest quality in a pleasing way. It should catch 
the eye, hold the attention, make the reader want to 
possess the article. It should look real, and contain no 
Wnt of the wash-drawing, artificial appearance which 
unfortunately is the attribute of many advertisements.' 
Finally, it should give the reader the idea that the ar¬ 
ticle is an actual thing, show how it is used, and stir 
In him the thought that he, too, would enjoy it or profit 
by its use. 

The second point is to have the reading matter tell 
flu story writhout the illustration. The type must be 
large and easily readable, all of one sfyle and have in 
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itself a design which suggests quality. 

In magazine advertisng, do not try to do two or more 
things at the same time. If you have several lines, sev- 
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ths piMie ar« hers shown^ together the plan of usina Aem. With 
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eral features, or several styles, advertise one at a time, 
and have the plan so laid out as to take up each of these 
lines, features, or styles in the most appropriate month 
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or season. If two of these demand the same month, 
advertise one in one part of your list, and the other in 
another part. 

There is nothing occult about advertising. An adver¬ 
tisement is selling talk, condensed. One of the best 
ways I know to write one is to sit down with your 
stenographer and “sell the goods.” You will have a 
great deal of selling talk—many times as much as your 
space will contain. Then you can pick out the most 
importfint points and try to hammer them into short 
sentences; crisp, interesting, clinching arguments for 
your line. 

The old rule applies. “Treat your advertisement as 
though it were to be cabled abroad at a dollar a word, 
but for every necessary word left out, fine yourself a 
hundred dollars.” You can tell a good deal in ten words 
when you have to, and your space will give you a hun¬ 
dred, perhaps several hundred words. Remember that 
your readers are not without intelligence. Leave some¬ 
thing to their imagination. 

When you have your selling talk in shape, create a 
headline. This will be the long arm to reach out and 
arresi your reader. Too much thought cannot be given 
to it. It should be striking. It should attract. It 
should be pleasing. It should suggest your line, or some 
feature or attribute of it. One or all of these things, or 
as many of them as possible, should appear in the head¬ 
line. The text should be so arranged that the name of 
your product is displayed and the name of your house 
and trademark. Then whatever else it shows, the head¬ 
line, the name of your goods, the name of your house and 
your trademark will be caught at a glance. 

Don’t let your magazine advertisement be formal, 
cold talk. Put into it some red blood, some pleasing 
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personality. Oftentimes a short conversational chat 
about jour goods comes nearer to turning the trick than 
anything you can do. Don’t work the first personal 
pronoun overtime. You needn’t shun it if it comes in 
handy, but the “I” is being worked so hard that a con¬ 
cern may well hesitate before using it. The same rule 
applies to the photographs of the advertiser. Some very 



FIGURE iU: The v^aetne adperiieemerU occupiee an importani place 
t*t the nationiu campaign. EaaeniiaU in the conttrucOon and uae of it are 
akovm in thia chart 


good things have been thus advertised; not a few are 
stilt being exploited in the same way; but so many 
doubtful ones are now using the faces of their pro¬ 
moters for advertising their wares that this method 
may be shunned by all first class concerns. 
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In selecting a medium for advertising, you should 
analyze your product and see whether you want to in¬ 
fluence men or women. Unless your advertising re¬ 
sources are so great that you can advertise in all the 
leading publications, this is the first problem you must 
face. 

Many things quickly range themselves in one class or 
the other. Others are so close to the border line that it 
is impossible to make an absolute decision. If the ar¬ 
ticle is one in which women an' interested or which 
women buy, it should be advertised in women’s publica¬ 
tions. If it is one in which men are interested and buy 
of their own notion, it should be advertised in men’s 
publications. Where you .see a manufacturer of a 
product which is bought by women expending his entire 
appropriation in standard magazines, and a manufac¬ 
turer of goods for the exclusive use of men, spending a 
large appropriation in women’s publications, you will 
have no difficulty in understanding that these advertisers 
have given but little thought to their selling problems. 
To this there is one shining exception; the articles which 
men buy for women, or women for men. 

The smallest pos.sible space which an advertiser 
should use, is that in which he can tell his story. To use 
less space than is nece.saary is pure waste of money. 
This seems like a self-evident truth; but a new adver¬ 
tiser told me he was using four inches in publications ' 
which cost $1.25 to $2.00 a line, and one inch in publica¬ 
tions costing $5.00 or more. Owing to the nature of 
his product, the least space in which he could tell his 
story was four inches, and the inch advertisement which 
be had in expensive publications was an absolute loss. 

Until you have interested the consmner and aroused 
his desire for your goods, all your other selling plans 
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wait for the starting impulse, or failing it, fall flat. 
Although this is true, you must not imagine that maga¬ 
zine publicity should appear before distribution has 
begun. The very first thing in a selling campaign is to 
get your goods into the hands of the dealers. 

This distribution must be made before magazine ad¬ 
vertising commences, but the magazine plan may well be 
laid out before distribution is attempted, in order that 
it may be used as one of the strong impelling reasons 
for a dealer to put in a sttxik of your goods. 

Wholesalers and retailers alike have come to under¬ 
stand that a complete and rounded advertising cam¬ 
paign, intelligently exploiting the quality, the cheapness 
and the desirability of a product, is certain to bring in¬ 
quiries from consumers. Given an article plainly wortli 
its price, plus an advertising campaign adequate to its 
exploiting, and wholesalers and retailers alike will be 
anxious to forestall the probable demand and order sup¬ 
plies which will satisfy the initial inquiries. 




flKxfom husine$t man has learned the value of adver- 
tieing. But he kae become eo enamored of U, he has put 
to much faith into it, that he has apparently loH his sense of 
comparative values. Any kind of advertising has appeared 
so profitable to him, that he has not thought it necessary to 
test various advertising mediums, and select those capable of 
the largest returns. 


—James S. Baley 
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WHEN TO USE NEWSPAPER 
SPACE 

By Charles E. Churchill 


W HEN the goods are on the shelves, when the 
magazine campaign has created a desire—a wish 
to see and own and enjoy—then the newspaper tells the 
people in each locality where to find these advertised 
goods; it tells the price; it lends the prestige of the local 
dealer. Newspaper advertising, when suitably used, con¬ 
centrates the momentum of the magazine advertisement 
and sweeps the purchaser into the local market place. 

All advertisements belonging to a campaign should 
have a recognizable similarity. The advertisements of 
one great retail clothing house can be recognized at a 
glance. There is no mistaking them, whatever the medi¬ 
um in which they appear. Illustrations should he strik¬ 
ing. They should picture the motive of the particular 
announcement in which they appear. 

If you cannot aspire to the cartoon, which is always an 
effective method of illustration if well done, you need 
not drop to the commonplace. The illustration must be 
eye-compelling, or it merely encumbers the space. Some 
of the best advertisements from a result-bearing stand¬ 
point have been all tj’pe. An all-type advertisement 
must be very carefully planned, however, or it will fall 
flat. There must be something in it that will catch the 
eye and not only hold it hut give the buyer some mental 
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picture of the article you wish to sell—why it is better 
than some inferior article. 

The reading matter, whether illustrated or not, mast 
be short and crisp, must contain a good selling argument 
and state the price. On large expenditures, exceptions 
may be made; but the price brings the prospect to 
definite ground. 

The type should have consideration. I have seen a 
fifty line display with nine styles of type in it. The 
wording was really good, but the impression you re¬ 
ceived was about what a man with a tall hat, sack coat, 
cotton gloves, tan shoes, and pearl spats would make. 

It’s a safe rule to set all your advertisements in the 
same style of type—though the limited resources of the 
print shop may compel the use of two. It is possible, 
however, to secure type suitable for every purpose—con¬ 
densed for headlines, italics for emphasis, and so on— 
without departing from the style or character of letter 
you have chosen to tise. 

H OW to inn attention in the newepaper adeertieement 
—how to make ike moet of youf apace—when to 
adtterhae and how to prepare effective copy. 

It is the hardest thing in the world for a man to buy 
newspaper apace and leave it white. A man must 
progress a long way in the art of selling on paper to be 
•able to pay for space and leave unsaid some of the many 
things which to him seem essential. The very way in 
which he buys space, by the agate line, leads him to be¬ 
lieve that it must all be utilized for selling talk. And 
ye^ if he would stop to analyze what advertising is, that 
it is simply a part of the selling plan, he would realize, 
perhaps, the value of white space. This is an important 
point to be remembered. 
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The first thing a salesman has to do is attract atten¬ 
tion. The first object of an advertisement is to attract 
attention. Now it is very evident that, given a sheet of 
paper which is perfectly white, you will attract atten¬ 
tion by printing on it characters which are perfectly 
black. 

The whiter the paper and blacker the type, the more 
likely is it to attract attention. This is noticeable in 
posters and hand bills, but the advertiser quite forgets 
that with posters and hand bills he has an immense 
amount of white space. In a newspaper, where every¬ 
thing is paid for, the element of white space is lacking. 
So, you have a dreary waste of type, each advertiser 
vying with the others in getting his type as black and as 
thick as possible. But white space is just as important 
in a newspaper advertisement as it is in a poster or a 
hand bill. And it must be had even if it must be paid 
for —that is, if the advertisement is to he effective. 

Advertise in a timely way. If it’s Thanksgiving time, 
use a Thanksgiving talk, or a Thanksgiving illustration. 
It it’s Easter, work in some Easter ideas. And so on 
through the year. 

Frank Farrington aptly says, “You leave your adver¬ 
tisement for people to read a second time when you 
know they wouldn’t read even news matter a second 
time. Do you suppost* people are more interested in 
your advertisement than in the news of the day?” 

S uccessful cooperation hettceen dealer and manu- 
faetuTcr requires constant watchfulness and study of 
local oonditions—routine in control of the **etar list,** 

Why should the manufacturer use newspapers—isn’t 
that the province of the dealer? Yes. I do not say the 
manufacturer should pick up this burden and carry it 
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alone. Bat he most suggest and plan the newspaper 
campaign. “There’s a reason”—in fact several of them. 
But one is enough—the dealer has many goods besides 
yours and is not paid to push your goods unless you put 
your shoulder to the wheel and help. 

The most suecessful way to help, is to organize a 



dealers’ campaign, lay out advertisements for each week 
and get your customers to use them. Call it, say, your 
“star list,” and call all who use it your “star cus¬ 
tomers.” Get them to use your advertisements once a 
week, or once a month, emphasizing the fact that the 
service is free, tine only condition being that you require 
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copies of the newspapers in which the advertisements 
appear. 

Some prepare the advertisements in full, sending elec¬ 
tros all ready to be inserted except for the dealer’s name. 
I prefer to furnish the cut only and with it send a 
“layout.” The newspaper sets the type without extra 
charge, so the “layout” is just as serviceable to the 
dealer. Also it leaves an opportunity for individual 
ideas which are very valuable when you can get them, 
while the cost to the manufacturer is less than half. 

Don’t imagine for a moment that your “star list” 
play is going off like hot cakes. It must be pushed all 
the time; it must be watched with “eternal vigilance,” 
it must be checked and re-checked. Devote a couple of 
pages-of your house organ to showing the advertise¬ 
ments for the month, and have a good talk on the value 
of advertising. 

Use a filler in your mail from time to time about the 
“star list.” Not less than twice a year send out a big 
poster showing a number of your advertisements. Send 
a letter about your “star list” with return postal bear¬ 
ing questions to be answered. When the papers come in, 
write as often as you can a personal letter suggesting 
improvements in type, design and so on. 

Many of your dealers will eventually use larger 
space than your layout calls for. Nurse these customers 
along and help them make their big displays as at¬ 
tractive as possible. 

To run a “star list” of five hundred members re¬ 
quires about half the time of three persons. Some one 
with considerable executive ability must see that the 
supply of advertisements and illustrations is kept up 
and must select the weekly advertisement in accord¬ 
ance with the plan or for its timeliness. This chief 
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derk will also answer all letters which come jn and see 
that the card system is kept up to date. 

The cards used for the “star list” should give all the 
information obtainable about the customer, his store 
and his methods. It is a good plan to divide one side of 

the card into 
years, months and 
weeks. In these 
spaces is entered 
all advertising 
matter sent the 
dealer. The ad¬ 
vertisements are 
entered by num¬ 
ber, and the news¬ 
papers are also 
entered as re¬ 
ceived so that 
they check with 
the advertise¬ 
ments. An index 
and explanation 
of the system is 
kept in the front 
of the file. “S. L. 
^4” means star 
letter to members 
complaining of 
insufficient pa¬ 
pers. “N: P.” 
means newspa¬ 
pers; the number after it is the number of the advertise¬ 
ment appearing that date. General information appears 
on the back of the card. 



FIGURE V: A iutmctine laymt far a neics- 
adwrtiaemant u hart shavm. It waa uaed 
0]/ a hiffh^lass department store, and gets auay 
from the venal oonfueion in uhick eaeh item is 
atlatied only a amall spaee. The spaeee here 
allotted reapectkely to the cut and type matses 
giee a pleating balance 
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B pays wdl to ghre attention to yoor 
liet” memben. To keep in cloee touch with ^ of theat, 
yon moot know all about them and enter it on the ewrd> 
Keep working with them and don’t hemtate to critieiie 
their advertisements when they need it. The dealer Wffl 
not object to having his work criticised for layout, type, 
and so on. In most cases he likes to feel that the manu¬ 
facturer is interested in him and is helping him to make 
sales. Of course, in criticising advertisements, you will 
have to be careful and put the matter diplomatically, 
for dealers are sensitive and resent the suggestion that 
they do not know their game. 

There will be, perhaps, five hundred newspapers earn¬ 
ing in Ui he checked up with the list. If a card shows 
an insufficient number of newspapers received, a letter 
iffiould be written to the “star lister.” This may not 
produce the newspapers but it will at least produce an 
answer showing whether he is a live customer or should 
be dropped. 

There will be some complications on this list which 
will call for the exercise of ingenuity. In the first place, 
not all “star listers” use one advertisement a week. 
Some of them use space only once in two weeks, or once 
in three weeks, or once a month. This makes care neces¬ 
sary in the ordering of electrotypes, else you will find 
youieelf some weeks with an over-stock on hand. 

Again, yon may have two or more dealers in the same 
town who are using your service, and care must be exer¬ 
cised that both do not get the same out. In thk case, 
you must have entirely new reading material for each 
dealer. It will not do to use the same matter twice in 
the same town. It is beet, also, to supply a new «nt, 
if you have mough such dnplieati<ms to make two aeta 
of advertisements worth while. 
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*A good line of selling talk, earefnUjr ont, pat 
iito attractive fonn and carrying a plessng illastration, 
appeals—and the dealer will use it, if not in one way, in 
another. So far as his customers are concerned, if the 
edvertisement is built to carry a touch of his store's 
personality, it is his. He gets credit for the illustra¬ 
tion, the talk, the set-up. If he had to buy it for him¬ 
self alone, it would cost him considerable money. Em¬ 
phasize this to him, and he will be anxious to continue 
on your list. 

It is good policy to send special offers to all “star 
listers” of printed matter, circulars, and so on, for dis- 
tribntion. And don’t forget the letter or circular im¬ 
pressing on them the necessity for sustaining the ad¬ 
vertisements in their window displays, on their counters, 
and in their selling talk. 

Where the manufacturer has not reached a national 
distribution, newspapers, instead of being secondary, 
become the primary medium for advertising. If you 
have a very good distribution in the New England states, 
and desire to extend it as fast as possible, the most 
economical plan would be to advertise the product in the 
newspapers. 

■ Cienerally, you can hit upon some plan of cooperation 
with the local dealer whereby each pays half the cost of 
the iadvertising. Then you will not only advertise your 
goods, but you will advertise them over the name of the 
local dealer and the campaign will be, to all intents and 
purposes, his. 

Advertising of this nature is slightly different from 
that called the “star method.” The amount of space 
used is much larger because this advertising takes the 
place of both the local advertising of the dealer and the 
national advertising of the manufacturer. 
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In reacliing out for further distribution, newspaper 
adyertising is the greatest of all helps. If yon desire 
to add Ohio to your territory, start a vigorous news¬ 
paper campaign. Attention is attracted to your goods, 
interest is aroused and possibly also a desire to possess 
your goods. Then, if you are able to promise your mer¬ 
chants that you will share the expense of advertising, 
for a time at least, not only is the sale made easy, but 
nothing can prevent your goods from being permanently 
placed, except inferior quality. 

In any locality where distribution has once been made, 
but where you are not getting your share of the business, 
newspapers should be used freely. Generally, this can 
be done on a cooperative basis. Your sales in Cleveland, 
say, are below the proper percentage. Drop in on Cleve¬ 
land with a plan to spend $100 or $1,000, or any number 
of thousands of dollars to stimulate the trade in that 
vicinity. Yon can get the cooperation of the local 
dealers so that they will stand a percentage of this news¬ 
paper advertising. Such a campaign as this may be one 
of days, weeks or months, according to the product and 
the margin of selling expense you can allow yourself. 

c?] 


A DVERTISING t« merely ihu: clapping your handt, get- 
^ Hng attention, making your talk, showing your goods, 
dosing the sale, Fou miut make a noise—you must gather 
o crowd, get attention and make yoursdj heard—you miurf 
i^p^pje what you have and why they should buy. Adver¬ 
tising is in this respect merely peddler on the comer — 
merely the drummer out for trade. 

—Edward B. Butler 


PmidtBt. Butler BradHci 
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NOVELTY GIFTS THAT BRING 
TRADE 

By W. 0. Clifford 


XTOT all advertising matter is welcomed by persons 
A V to whom it is sent; in many forms it is regarded as 
a nuisance. So, when a piece of advertising comes to 
them imprinted upon an attractive or actually useful 
article, it is more apt than not to be welcome. Upon 
this fundamental trait of human nature—^the willing¬ 
ness to regard gifts as an expression of good will—the 
use of the advertising novelty is based. 

The extent to which novelties can be used depends 
largely upon the business. Some concerns use specialty 
advertising exclusively; but it may well be considered 
as an adjunct to any merchandising plan; for the pos¬ 
sible uses of the advertising novelty are so wide that 
it may serve to strengthen nearly any form of adver¬ 
tising or selling effort—from reinforcing general pub¬ 
licity to making the follow-up pull bigger results. 

• But there is much more to specialty advertising than 
merely giving away an article with your name lettered 
on it. An advertising novelty distributed without a 
plan will not produce results. There must be just as 
careful and ingenious and systematically worked-out a 
scheme behind specialty advertising as behind any other 
form of advertising. 

Ideas and not goods are the success factors in this 
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fonn of advertising; the novelty itself is merely the 
channel through which the idea and selling talk are de* 
liverl-d to the prospective customer. 

P rinciples (hot thmU gmde you in the eelatim 
and dintributum of a novelty gift—make the article 
appropriate to your bueineee and your cuatomers needt. 

For successful specialty advertising six fundamentals 
must be observed; 

1. The novelty mast be adapted to the person to 
whom it is sent. For example, a watch fob with a me¬ 
dallion on which a railroad train is embossed, is exactly 
suited for distribution among railroad employees; a 
combination mirror and paperweight is ideal for use by 
business men; yet were the watch fobs sent to business 
men and the mirrors to railroad employees, much of the 
advertising value would be lost. 

2. It must b(‘ sufficiently unique to attract and hold 
favorable attention. An unusual article catches the eye 
and courts investigation, while one that is in common 
use obtains but a cursory glance and no consideration. 
The more sanely uniciuc an article, the greater are its 
chances of arr(-sting and holding attention. 

3. It must be such that it will invite regular use 
and not be merely glanced at and then thrown away. 
Thus, a clever “jira-crack,” picture card, or puzzle sent 
to business men may excite interest at first presentation 
because of the cleverness of the idea, but, lacking prac¬ 
tical, usable value, it stands little if any chance of ob¬ 
taining further eonsideration. The advertising value of 
a novelty is in exact ratio to its usefulness; for an ar¬ 
ticle that a man will use several times each day is 
possessed of greater advertising possibilities than ona 
that is used but occasionally. 
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4. It should either typify or suggest the goods it is 
intended to advertise. A bill fold or small metal savings 
fanb will prove much better advertising for a bank than 
would an article not directly suggestive of money. 

6. In addition to holding attention the novelty must 
also impress a buying suggestion upon the prospect’s 
mind. Users of specialty advertising have come to recog¬ 
nize that it is not merely sufficient to letter the artklo 
with the name and nature of one’s business; this is 
equivalent to the old-style “standing eanl” method of 
advertising. The function of the novelty is merely to 



attract and hold attention; in the printed message there 
must be embodied a “mental arrow” that will force it¬ 
self into the reader’s mind and stay there. Thus, an 
insurance concern lettered a novdty thermometer; “This 
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themometfir is up one day and down the next. Prepare 
for the ‘ups and downs’ of life by taking an endowment 
policy with the Bay State Insurance Company.” 

6. Distribution must be governed by a plan. The 
end to be accomplished through the medium of novelties 
must first be determined; whether they are to be used 
for general publicity, for direct returns, to create in¬ 
terest in the follow-ups, back up salesmen, or what not. 
Specialty advertising needs to be held to a fixed plan 
as well as any other method of advertising. 

G eneral publicity U the fint we of the mmlty gift 
—the article skoxild be neat and atinKtive and some¬ 
thing that vnll be constantly in use. 

This plan which the novelty is designed to fit, is ths 
most important factor in determining when, how and 
what novelty to use. In general, as Figure VI shows, 
there are eight uses for the advertising novelty. 

A savings bank decided to use novelties to attract de¬ 
positors. In this case no effort was made to aim the ap¬ 
peal ; general publicity wa.s desired. As most classes of 
people are possible customers of a savings bank, a 
novelty of general utility was needed—something that 
would be of use in the home, the office, the store, the 
factory and so forth. 

A metal wall soap dish was selected as possessing ^ 
these requirements. Its nature was such that it would 
be in constant use—^not once but many times a day. 

Instead of merely lettering the soap dish with hack¬ 
neyed and, therefore, lifeless words, a catchy phrase 
was used: ‘‘Deposit your soap here and your savings 
with the People’s Bank of Buffalo.” 

A firm of collection agents uses a neat hat brush 
mounted on celluloid and equipped with a clip for at- 
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taehing to the inside band of a bat On the celluloid 
plate is printed in gold: “Your collection troubles will 
be brushed away as quickly as this brush will brush 
dirt off your hat, if you will use Blank’s Collection 
Service.” 

The mental picture produced by this comparison is 
so strong that it is certain to drive the message home. 

Many articles naturally lend themselves to reproduc¬ 
tion in miniature. A pickle firm gives away enameled 
watch charms in the form of a midget cucumber; a soap 
concern issues small size bars of its soap, made of a 
white compasition; a shoe concern gives away serviceable 
pocket knives in the form of a shoe; a tobacco firm dis¬ 
tributes a combination pen and pencil in the form of a 
trade-marked cigar, and so on. 

While it is an unqestionable advantage to reproduce 
a product in miniature, yet this is by no means neces¬ 
sary. Many firms whose product does not lend itself to 
reproduction in miniature, distribute novelties in the 
form of their trade-marks. Some firms use articles that 
suggest their line of goods, while others use novelties 
that are entirely irrelevant to the product. 

I NDIVIDUALITY in your tdliny appeal it the eeamd 
ueeof the ncmeUy—a means qf (Staining the names of 
prospectiee customers is the third. 

Novelty advertising offers the same opportunity for 
appeal as any other method of advertising. A coal firm 
located in a large city, desiring to encourage early buy¬ 
ing, selected a thousand names of possible customers 
and concentrated its fire upon them. A neat, well-made 
desk clock was selected to carry the advertising message. 
On a metal tray into which the clock was fitted, were 
etched these words: 
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“While time is rushing by, don’t delay ordering next 
winter’s coal supply from the Grady Coal Company. 
You save money.’’ 

The life of this advertisement is as long as that of the 
clock. This is a splendid example of the right selection 
of a novelty, for a clock will always be within sight 
of one’s prospective customer and will deliver its selling 
talk many times each day. 

Wide are the possibilities of novelty advertising for 
obtaining lists of live prospects. A toilet goods con¬ 
cern has used a novelty vanity box to advertise 
and distribute samples of a new toilet powder. In this 
case distribution of the novelty was connected with local 
dealers. Women were addressed through large news¬ 
paper advertisements, and directed to dealers who han¬ 
dled the firm’s goods. A vanity box was offered free 
to each girl and woman who applied for it. 

Quicker and wider distribution might have been ob¬ 
tained by offering the novelty by mail free on request, 
but such haphazard methods do not find favor with the 
modern advertiser. lie reasons that a woman must be 
interested in toilet articles or she would not go to the 
trouble to visit a certain .store to obtain a free novelty 
sample. This method has the added advantage of 
“getting on the right side” of the dealer by sending 
possible customers into his store—making him a present 
of this valuable advertising as an inducement to push 
the manufacturer’s line. 

That there is more to novelty advertising than merely 
giving away articles is shown by the methods used by a 
novelty salesman to interest banks in a line of bill folds 
he wishes to sell to them. 

The salesman first collects a list of names of possible 
customers. To these he sends a personally signed letter 
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telling of the advantages of using his line of bill folds to 
attract depositors. He-describes the bill fold in every 
detail, and then says, “I am enclosing a sample bill 
fold for your inspection and would like your opinion as 
to the strong and weak points of its construction. Do 
you think it would be well to attach a coin pocket to the 
inside flap!” and so on. His attention is to focus in¬ 
terest on the bill fold and make the reader of the letter 
want to see it. 

In mailing the letter another novelty is deliberately 
substituted for the bill fold. Then, back comes the bank 
with a letter pointing out the “oversight” and asking 
for a sample bill fold. Thus the salesman’s end is ac¬ 
complished. He has aroused interest in his proposition 
and engineered a response asking for further informa¬ 
tion. 

Then the most difficult part of the sale is over—break¬ 
ing in on a new prospect and arousing interest in one’s 
proposition. 

Q ALESMEN often find die novelty gift an elective meant 
k? of introduction to the difiieuU proepect and many ealce- 
men uae it in place of a butineea card. 

In lieu of business cards, the salesmen of a concern 
that specializes in workmen’s overalls, use a clever imi¬ 
tation gold stick-pin in the form of a pair of overalls. 

'The pin is afSxed to a card which bears the lettering, 
“This little novelty will give you an idea of our big 
line. Our Mr. Jones, now in your office, would like to 
tell you about our proposition.” The novelty of this 
idea can readily be relied upon to coerce a smile from 
even the most crabbed buyer, and to prompt him to at 
least see the man who uses such original methods. 

Other firms distribute novelties through their sales- 
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men. The way in which they are presented to pros¬ 
pects depends npon conditions. Suppose a salesman runs 
across a prospect who shows no intention of “warming 
up,” and indicates by his actions that he is not inter¬ 
ested and merely grants the salesman an interview as a 
matter of courtesy. As soon as the salesman senses the 
buyer’s frigid attitude, he reaches into his grip, takes 
out a “catchy” novelty, shows it to the prospect and 
says, “Here is an advertising novelty we are using— 

you may like one, Mr.-In such eases, much 

depends upon whether the trinket is unique, for upon 
it is thrown the burden of chasing the frown from the 
buyer’s brow. 

C REATION 0/ itUtreii in ike foBow-up letter idtick 
it acmmpanm ie the fifth use of the novelty —cf«o- 
tion of demand among dealers is also important. 

Many firms use novelties to create interest in their 
follow-up letters and to save them from being thrown 
into the waste basket, unopened. 

A clothing firm’s letter to the trade states that the 
dealer’s name is entered to receive a handsome perpetual 
calendar, which will be supplied one month at a time. 
The dealer is supplied with the calendar holder at the 
beginning of the year and the first month’s calendar. 
Thereafter, two days before the first of each month, 
dealer follow-up letters are issued; with each is en¬ 
closed the calendar for the coming month, and a printed 
slip that explains the valuable nature of the calendar 
and how it will be delivered. 

Whenever possible, the calendars are delivered by 
salesmen, for by accepting the calendar the dealer is in 
a way obligated to the firm, and common courtesy de¬ 
mands that he give the salesman a hearing. 
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The novelty offers great possibilities as a means of 
creating a demand for goods through the retail stores. 

One bread concern uses a clever novelty scheme that 
not merely brings people, but actual customers to a 
dealer’s store. The novelties are in the form of an at¬ 
tractive match safe and mirror combined. This article! 
is reproduced in colors, actual size, in an attractive! 
folder. The text explains that one of these novelties will' 
be given, free of charge, to every one who buys a ten 
cent loaf of Blank’s bread at any of the stores named 
in the folder. The aid of the dealer is invoked in dis¬ 
tributing the folders. For a consideration, he is induced 
to enclose a folder in every package of goods that leaves 
his store every day for a week. Thus, the cost of folder 
distribution is nil, the dealer’s store is advertised and 
bread sales are actually made for him. The quality of 
the bread is relied upon to produce subsequent orders. 

G ood will of retail clerks may often be obtained 
for salesmen by the discreet distribution of noeelties 
—the retailer uses the novelty directly to make sales. 

The importance of “keeping in” with retail clerks 
is recognized by many manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods. It often lies within a clerk’s power to push or 
retard a certain line. A customer may ask for sugar or 
tea, and so on, without prefixing the branded name of 
Ihe goods. In such cases, the manufacturer who stands 
best with the clerk will find his goods favored. 

One manufacturer gives to retail clerks, handsome 
watch fobs that cost fifty cents apiece in large quan¬ 
tities. An advertisement of the firm’s goods appears 
on the back of the charm with the injunction “You will 
benefit your customer by selling Blank’s tea.” Another 
firm distributes loose-leaf pocket-books to clerks. On the 
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iitgide of the cover appears a note to the effect that re¬ 
fills will be supplied free as often as required, on appli¬ 
cation to headquarters. In this way, the firm is enabled 
to hold the friendship of clerks and to make them active 
boosters for its line. 

Hetailers use novelties in countless ways and find 
them effective silent salesmen. At Christmas, a big 
department sljpre in the middle west advertised that a 
“Santa Claus Button” would be given free to every 
child who applied for it at the toy department. To 
eliminate waste advertising in the form of irresponsible 
children it was stipulated that the applicant must be 
accompanied by a grown-up. Upon this the plan hinges. 
It requires but little imagination to realize what will 
happen when a normal child walks through a veritable 
toyland accompanied by a parent. The whole scheme 
was to get both child and parent into the toy depart¬ 
ment. Then the matter re.sted wdth the child. Results 
proved that, as a toy salesman, a child can excel veterans 
in the business. 

Two brothers opened a drug store in a Missouri town, 
but the populace did not accord to them the expected 
trade welcome. Novelty advertising was decided upon to 
acquaint people with the personality of the store owners 
and the wide range of their stock. A combination pan 
holder and spoon rack was selected and on it were 
lettered several valid reasons why the housewife should 
patronize the store. 

Armed with a supply of these novelties, the elder 
partner started out to call upon possible patrons. He 
told the housewives that he was making personal calls 
upon people whom he would like to have as customers, 
and asked the favor of a trial purchase. “Just to re¬ 
mind you that we solicit your business,” he continued. 
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“I wotild like yon to accept and use this spoon rack; I 
hope you will find it useful.” 

After having accepted a gift, the housewife could not 
well refuse to listen to the druggist’s arguments in 
favor of her buying at his store, and as a result, the in¬ 
terview was on a most cordial basis. Within three 
months, the trade of this drug store was well established; 
novelty advertising was responsible. 

Based on the fundamentals outlined, novelty advertis¬ 
ing will produce definite results at low cost and with 
minimum effort. Through the medium of novelties you 
can make a strong individual appeal to prospects who are 
difficult to reach by other forms of advertising. A 
novelty is seldom threatened with a waste basket fate, 
for it goes to the prospect as a gift—something of which 
he can make practical use. 




^THE npfii gra^ qf 0a sound business judgment, 

natural diction, the (dnlity to 0iink at a pen's end, ti^ 
gyt c/ simple words and the keenest sense sympathy — 

ore Me for building advertisements that gUm teUh 
jMiM and ring with respontivenetr^ihai convince along 
iru Unet cf leatt renttanee, 

—D. Herbert Moore 
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GETTING RESULTS FROM 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


By Harlow B. Brown 


A MANUFACTURER of chewing gum has built up 
a nation-wide trade in a short time by an adver¬ 
tising campaign based almost entirely on street car and 
billboard space. He has reached the masses. 

The foremost advertisers of automobile accessories 
have crowded the city boulevards with hundreds of elec¬ 
trical displays and painted signs. They are appealing 
successfully to a definite class of prospects. 

A well established manufacturer blocked the compe¬ 
tition of an imitator in a western city by quickly cdn- 
centrating his posters and street ear cards in that sec¬ 
tion. He fortified the locdihj. 

Outdoor advertising thus finds its explanation in the 
fact that almost every buying class of people has some 
interest or duty which segregates it at a certain point or 
in a certain path from day to day. Baseball fans flock 
to the bleachers; farmers gather from a dozen by-roads 
and pass the “five corners” or cross the bridge which is 
recognized as a focus of country travel; prospects for 
automobile tire manufacturers seek out “good going” 
and beautiful scenery; the masses go to and from work 
along certain streets, into certain districts and by cer¬ 
tain car lines. The first test of an outdoor medium— 
the first step in its profitable use—is to find whether out- 
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door space is available for your classes of prospects at 
points where they pass often, in such numbers and so 
far to the exclusion of classes which are waste circula¬ 
tion, that no other medium can catch their attention so 
strongly. 

Waste circulation in outdoor advertising may come 
from various causes. Your product may be a one-time 
purchase for each prospect—only the necessity for which 
there is a constantly recurring demand enables outdoor 
advertising to do its best. The street car card or bill¬ 
board where your prospects come together may be far 
from market and may find them not in a buying mood. 
The outdoor sign which catches the prospect on the 
road to market from day to day and with a clever sug¬ 
gestion nudges his elbow in your favor is at its best. 

OELECnON of the right loeatwn for hie adwrtiiemmi 
^ ie the outdoor advertiser*a first problem—beat “oopff* 
for the apace at hie command is the second. 

A retailer of men’s furnishings advertises a well- 
known brand of shirts almost exclusively and with suc¬ 
cess in street car cards. An implement dealer makes a 
successful appeal to farmers by metal signs and painted 
notices on fences and buildings along the main roads 
leading into town. Both business men use outdoor space 
to reach “repeat” prospects in the buying mood along 
• travel-worn paths to market. Just so the special points 
of your proposition will serve as tests in the choice and 
placing of the electrical display, the painted sign, the 
billboard, the street ear card, the poster and secondary 
outdoor mediums which are available for you. 

Making the most of your chance to talk is the next 
problem when you have determined that you have some¬ 
thing which can profit by outdoor space and have fixed 



<Mt tile localitiee where yora prospects foem A saaoA 
faetnrer of satomobile tires who has chosen Miehigm 
Avenue, Chicago, as the most probable focus of tiie fifty 
thousand automobile owneis who are his prospects in a 
mass of over two million people, makes the most of his 
extensive medium in three ways: 

(1) He is not satisfied with an electrical sign which 
works at night nor with a painted display which works 
in daylight, but has combined the two so that during 
every hour of congested travel his bid for trade makes 
itself seen, 

(2) Motion is combined with light and with effective 
(Copy to get attention quickly and hold it as long as 
possible. 

(3) Instead of placing his advertisement along the 
street where the passerby could see it only for a few 
moments, he has placed it at the end of the thorough¬ 
fare, where it “rakes the street” from end to end like 
the guns of a battleship. 

By these three devices he multiplies many times the 
effectiveness and thus the economy of his advertising. 

If you would design and place your outdoor advertis¬ 
ing where it will beckon to your prospects most oppor¬ 
tunely and most effectively, cheek up these points with 
the famous local and national advertising campaigns 
familiar to you: fountain drinks, tobaccos, theaters, 
foods and canned goods, clothing—^the demands of daily 
life, advertised where the appeal suggests buying most 
■trongly and when the prospect is quite open to the 
suggestion. Do not lose sight of the difficulties in han¬ 
dling an outdoor medium, however-r-the word limit, diffi¬ 
culty in changing copy frequently, casual attentimi frcmi 
paasertiiy and many other conditions to bo b«it to fit 
your pn^Msition. 




IVir/iv/ mofiirs- far iisiiiij a (j\im are vrijrd hi/ tlir.-ie sfrtef car nirtl.s in a 
light and (v^y toiu, lie iiNilms, ontr oriiiisid, are ile/mnlul ii/hui Ui 
create a lialnt uliirh leiH prnnde a slnnh/ imirl.ft 
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Even more eifectire tiiao the general publicity value 
of the outdoor medium seems to be its use to make one 
definite point in a selling campaign. The manufacturer 
already referred to, for instance, found that outdoor 
advertising not only works every day, but can be put to 
work quickly. A competitor had attacked the Omaha 
territory of this proprietor. He needed extra selling 
force immediately concentrated at one point with as 
little outlay or change elsewhere as possible. Outdoor 
advertising agents have made a specialty of quick poster 
service upon a chain of bulletin boards covering the en¬ 
tire country. The manufacturer wired certain of these 
agents to reserve all possible Omaha space for him, then 
got together his available supply of posters, telegraphed 
to have others re-routed from safe territory, and by thus 
concentrating on one market swept it clean. Telegraph 
and express service backed by a complete local organi¬ 
zation suggests the outdoor medium for such emergency 
use by the real estate man, the druggist, the department 
store advertiser and the dealer whose business constantly 
furnishes news items for his trade. 

T esting new lines, covering territories where sales- 
men cannd be kept, cooperation between manufaetur- 
«r and dealers—these are some of ihe uses of billboards. 

Another definite use to which you can set an outdoor 
advertisement with assurance is to bring up the bad 
spots in your sales territory. When a farming section 
crumples down under poor crops, one sagacious sales 
manager withdraws some of his disheartened salesmen, 
placards the district quickly with tested advertising bul¬ 
letins and re-routes the men who remain, so as to enable 
than to seO close to their usual average. 

Ja. conjunction with the local newspaper, outdoor ad> 
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Tertising enables the manager to bring up his sales 
reports district by district until the map reflects sellii^ 
efliciency from top to bottom. 

So, too, the manufacturer and jobber find this medium 
-valuable as a strong and self-evident method of coopera¬ 
tion with the local dealer. The “picture writing” on the 
billboard, blank wall and barn roof reaches even the 
man who cannot read English and sends him to his 
dealer to ask for the advertised article. In one case 
where the dealer refused to install this line, the poster 
was worded to bring secondary inquiries back to the 
manufacturer. The latter immediately -wrote in reply, 
“I note that your dealer does not carry this line, but 
Mr. Blank, half a block down the street, has it in stock 
constantly.” 

Cooperation between the maker and the r^Ailer gives 
still better returns. A famous hosiery concern has 
worked out a definite agreement and expense per cent 
under which it furnishes posters and cards to the local 
dealer and shares in the cost of posting each locality. 
This plan has been found effective in winning the deal¬ 
er’s good will and in bringing trade for both. 

Putting outdoor advertising to work involves many de¬ 
tails and is not so well understood as periodical advertis¬ 
ing; yet advice as to locations, assistance in choice of 
mediums and even the entire detail of your campaign 
can be bought from the organized agencies. The loca¬ 
tions available are somewhat subject to diance and re¬ 
quire careful study. The street car card, the painted 
wall, city, railroad and suburban bulletins and the elec¬ 
trical display—all have peculiarities that must be con¬ 
sidered. The street car card is easily changed from 
month to month, easily printed in quantity. Posters sim¬ 
ilarly have large initial cost, but can then be reproduced 
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qniekly and in quantity. A painted display, on the 
other t'MTut, is individually more expensive, less flexible, 
more permanent. It may be worth while to light your 
display at night or to dombine the painted and electrical 
display if your location reaches the evening crowds. 

For the local advertiser, however, outdoor publicity 
need not be mysterious. Corporations are constantly 
making the most of the chance afforded by their own city 
buildings to blazon abroad what they offer to the thou¬ 
sands in the streets below. In one of the big front win¬ 
dows facing a busy thoroughfare a Bell Telephone office 
has placed a large electric sign, representing the well- 
known trademark and getting the renewed attention of 
regular passersby by giving in letters of fire the num¬ 
ber of local telephones for the current date, thus empha¬ 
sizing the fact that your telephone reaches more people 
today than yesterday. 

Outdoor advertising begins at home. The bulletin in 
your window, the sign above your store, the electric sign 
you throw upon the crowded sidewalk and the bulletin 
you post at the crossroads for your country trade have 
in them the possibilities of excellent outdoor advertise¬ 
ments. What you need to do first is to make the most 
of these familiar locations where your trade focuses. 
Study out the paths your prospects wear and make your 
copy so attractive, place it so well, give it such light or 
motion that it gets the favorable attention of the most 
prospects regularly for the longest time possible. 

C OST qf outdoor advertinng vudiums—principles of 
effttdive copy-making—slogans and methods that hate 
won for every hind of local and national advertiser. 

Whether you can do this cheaply and profitably de¬ 
pends on your proposition and your ingenuity. One of 



tin advertising agencies having ontdoor space tat rest 
ttronghont the country quotes the following rates: 

City bulletins, 12x25 feet, made of smooth metal, lo- 
Gated in the heart of cities and radiating along street 
oar lines and paths of busy trafSo—$10.00 per month. 
Contracts cover one year and are repainted during tile 
year without extra cost. 

Painted walls approximating 800 square feet—five 
cents per square foot per year, except where the copy is 
complex and intricate. 

Bailroad and suburban bulletins, 10x48 feet on yearly 
contract—$5.00 per month. 

Spectacular electrical displays run from $300.00 a 
month up, according to location, design and construction. 
The charge is made to cover erection, lamps, electrical 
current and control service. 

Because outdoor advertisements must be so pictured 
as to reach even the masses who never buy a magazine 
and rarely go through a newspaper; and because the 
appeal is fixed while the prospect is in motion, simplicity 
is the first principle of successful placard copy. Your 
prospect may be walking, riding in a carriage, motoring, 
mi a passing street car or train. Even if your medium 
ia the street car card, you can easily convince yourself 
that the prospect’s attention is secured under difficulties. 
Your message must therefore be brief, easily legible- 
better yet, so pictured that its selling force reaches in a 
single glance the illiterate prospect regardless of nation¬ 
ality and language. Moreover, because you are striving 
to make an imprmsion strong enough to last until the 
prospect reaches your counter, you need a brief slogan 
whose novelty and rhythm sticks in his memory. 

W<H* out this copy principle throng a study of tite 
OStdoor advertisements that are making good. Try to 
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get into less than a dozen words the quality and serriee 
cm whieh your whole business rests. Study such slogans 
as th^e: “It floats”; “from contented cows”; “chases 
dirt”; “absolutely pure.” These memory phrases are 
especially effective when you are advertising something 
in daily demand and your prospect has merely to prefer 
your brand over another which he does not strongly 
favor. A wholesale and retail envelope dealer in a big 
city increased his telephone orders until they became a 
large part of the sales total and built up a profitable 
business by an odd illustration to get attention for his 
poster and by a memory phrase which made buying easy: 
“Need envelopes? Phone Hogan. North 5200.” 

The pictures used in these posters usually represented 
queer monsters, sometimes with a timely touch of humor 
and usually constructed of envelopes. Novelty and busi¬ 
ness brevity work together for the orders. While it is 
true, however, that the average prospect whom the out¬ 
door medium reaches has a broad, homely sense of humor 
and can be caught by a freakish display, every outdoor 
advertisement needs as a background a sound business 
proposition—good value so shown that the prospect sees 
his own advantage in your offer. 

“Picture writing” does not mean mere pictures, nor 
is it at its best even when you give prominence to your 
trademark, brand or package, important as that is. If 
you cjiTi actually show your product in use; actually 
make the picture tell how and why, and emphasize your 
tjiiiring points, you have then told your story in a univer¬ 
sal tongue and need only to locate your store. 

The “cut-out” advertising makes an especially strong 
illustration. Along one railroad line a giant fountain 
pen stretches, fence high; in a pasture close to anoliwr 
bogy railway route graze a herd of malted milk cows. 
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Similarly, the Durham Bull, the Underwood Typewrit® 
and many other outline advertisements have been used 
for extra attention value. 

It is sometimes possible—and desirable, if so doing 
attracts rather than distracts attention—^to give your 
outdoor display a history or to build it into the local 
gossip of the neighborhood. Bull Durham signs in 
league baseball parks all over the country represent 
standing prize offers to the players who hit them with a 
fairly batted ball during a scheduled game. The ex¬ 
perienced distributors of this tobacco believe it worth 
while to put a premium on this special interest, and 
liavc thus won many a news item ana regularly made 
their product the talk of the “fans.” 

A real estate dealer used painted signs and post¬ 
ers to build up a sentiment for suburban life before 
announcing the sale of a fashionable residence tract. 
The illustrations showed above the murk of the city, 
cool, comfortable and inviting suburban bungalows where 
the city man was enjoying wholesome outdoor life. The 
slogan, “Above the smoke line,” completed the appeal. 
Another poster contrasted the dangerous playground of 
the children who run the city streets with the suburban 
lawns and carried the caption, “Over the danger line.” 

These slogans suggest the news interest and the ap¬ 
peal to comfort, love of family and other great human 
instincts which, by “boiling down” ideas, you can put 
into your outdoor copy. Spearmint’s advertising shows 
a daring use of such appeals, coupled with apt picture 
writing, strong featuring of trademark and package and 
clever trade-building slogans. 

Taking every one, illiterate or educated, city or coun¬ 
try, as a prospect, and hammering him with sales essen¬ 
tials unhampered by details of wording or art work, thia 
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product has built its business throughout the entire coun¬ 
try by 8 campaign in which street ear cards, painted 
signs and billboards have figured prominently. 
Health, comfort, fun, cleanliness are touched in its sales 
phrases: “Aids digestion”; “Sweetens the breath”; 
“Prevents car sickness”; “Soothes the nerves”; 
“Cheers the walk”; “Whitens the teeth”; “Relieves 
nausea,” while pictures outlined in darts and arrows 
show in turn the club man, the little folks, summer girls 
and other happy individuals whom we are all ready to 
imitate. 

Outdoor advertising invites spectacular copy and 
methods. It needs to be thoroughly tested by and held 
down to business sense and sales value. Its purpose may 
be to sell a package of butter, to bring to your store 
crowds who will buy many lines, or to make your 
prospect determine upon a higher standard of living. 
Decide which of these things you are trying to do and 
suit your copy to it. Make sure that your display is car¬ 
rying the maximum selling suggestion in picture and 
phrase which you can put into it. Let it act out the 
service which your business offers to your customers. 


tlow; hands leere unable io make all t^goods 
people could v>ant; the problem qf having mure than existing 
demand called for, never arose. Bid when our great factories 
and machine shops developed, they put before the mulions of 
people a thousarid things never b^ore toithin their reach: but 
the machine alone coiud not tell them its products were tn 
reach, nor make them reach. AdeerHsing came in to do 
that. 


—Edwin Balmer 
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ADVERTISING YOU PAY FOR 
AND WASTE 

By Carl Sandburg: 


L ennon is a grocer in a large middle western city, 
with special trade in butter and eggs. Riding past 
a billboard one day, he saw an immense hen pictured in 
harness, hauling an attractive carton holding a dozen 
eggs. “Acme Eggs Are Fresh Eggs,” read the bull’s- 
eye message under the poultry portrait. 

Lennon knew on the instant what he had suspected 
for some weeks. Acme eggs, handled by another dealer 
near him, were cutting in on his moat desirable trade. 
His butter sales he also recalled as below normal and his 
mind reverted to a scries of newspaper advertisements 
megaphoning the merits of High Valley Butter, also han¬ 
dled by the other dealer near him. 

Sure that in these publicity campaigns lay the cause 
for his failure to increase his previous season’s butter 
and eggs sales, he studied the situation until he worked 
out a plan to recover and hold his departing customers. 
“My butter and eggs are as good as these brands,” he 
argued, “although they have nothing but my store repu¬ 
tation behind them. I haven’t the capital for a news¬ 
paper campaign and such a campaign for a neighborhood 
store wouldn’t pay. I can not buy billboard space, but 
—I can and I will put billboards right inside the iee 
boxes of my customers. I’ll tell them about my butter 
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on my egg cartons and explain why my eggs are fresh 
on the butter cartons. If the eggs taste good and the 
box tells them I have butter just as good, they will come 
to me for butter. That way I can hold the trade I 
have and add new customers occasionally.” 

B Y-PRODUCT »-paee ■possMttsa many opportunUiu 
for ihe threwd advertiser-^how different managers 
make use of sales slips, wrapping paj/sr and similar space. 

"While a similar advertising use of package surfaces 
has been recognized by manufacturers, producers and 
wholesalers for a long time, the value of such “free 
space” is now being recognized more and more by re¬ 
tailers. Ltmnon’s plan of making the eggs and butter 
help sell each other is a variation of the plan used by a 
manufacturer whose collar boxes contain little talks on 
good shirts and whose shirt liands mention the collars. 

Purchasers’ receipts and sales order slips going out 
from a retail store by the hundred during a week have 
space of definite advertising value. The appraisal of 
such values can be set down in cash just as correctly 
and properly as the publisher of a newspaper with a 
circulation running into hundreds of thou-sands of copies 
puts a fixed price on the value of display space by inches 
and pages. One advantage in advertising printed on 
parcels, purchasers’ receipts, order slips or similar acces¬ 
sories is that this matter is put into the hands of actual 
customers and reaches people who arc in the retailer’s 
territory. “"Waste circulation”—advertising directed at 
people who are out of the territory or out of the class 
of patrons aimed at by the store service—is impossible 
in this kind of advertising. 

Besides good will and store personality campaigns, 
"by-product space” is in use for calling attention to 
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special lines of goods while the customer is in the store. 
Dry goods and department stores have found the value 
of this inter-sectional advertising. The woman purchas¬ 
ing a veil finds gloves pleasingly advertised on the enve¬ 
lope in which the veil is handed her. The necktie pur¬ 
chase is handed to the customer in an envelope calling 
attention to the men’s clothing department. “Broad- 
soled shoes for children,” rompers, hats, and a hundred 
other articles of children’s are described in booklets in¬ 
serted in books bought in the juvenile book section. 

Thus advertising men make one department support 
another. They concentrate the selling appeal on those 
customers whose purchases mark them as prospects for 
the allied line of goods thus exploited. For the woman 
with a little time to spare, the suggestion of the envelope 
containing the baby’s new stockings that the toy section 
is on the fifth floor is likely to turn her steps to the 
nearest elevator in search of some device to delight that 
same baby. 

Another, and by no means negligible feature of such 
advertising, is that a good design printed in harmonious 
colors on the merchandise envelope will bear its selling 
message to dozens of other women before the customer 
reaches her home. An es.sential is that the design be 
pleasing; otherwise the customer may decide to have 
her purchase delivered instead of carrying home a 
tawdry or carelessly printed envelope. The latter indeed 
would reflect neither quality nor prestige on the store or 
its merchandise; no more than does the average ill- 
printed name plate on a store’s wrapping paper. 

Advertisers grown shrewd with many years’ experi¬ 
ence in building trade agree that part of the day-by¬ 
day advertising must reckon with those who are already 
customers. Salesmanship is sometimes defined ss “the 
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seienti& oultivation of good will." Toward that end 
the thousands of little suggestions and sales talks on 
wrapping materials and on inclosures during the course 
of a year work with sure effect 
Of course, it is easy to pack a small surface with so 
many printed words that the aim is spoiled. Some 
advertising enthusiasts “plaster” advertising over sta¬ 
tionery and windows and walls—and miss the target 
Yet the idea of by-product advertising is an old one, and 
by-product advertising has illustrious preoedenta YThen 
the managements of national or interstate expositions 
start to gain publicity, their first move is to get the 
federal government to design and sell a postage stamp 
advertising the exhibition. Red Cross stamps, too, sold 
by millions during the holidays, are as effective in giving 
publicity to the organized combat against consumption 
as in raising funds for it. 

For sending out price appeals and seasonal hints to 
gain immediate trade, “by-product space” has particu¬ 
lar value. On his order slip an Indiana grocer puts sug¬ 
gestions like this: “For Lunch,” under the head, 
“Something Extra,” he lists various food specialties 
with their prices. 

C LEVER and unobtnuiix notices printed on restaur 
rant checks, bread wrappers and deposit slips put to 
work the odds and ends of space which are often neglected. 

Mistakes are made in this kind of advertising just as 
mistakes are made in nation-wide campaigns. But the 
same line of copy that helps achieve a quick turn-over 
of stock through newspaper advertising is certain to 
draw in some degree when put in shorter form on the 
backs of order slips or parcels. In a large western cifjr 
is a store which has grown swiftly from a “delicatessen" 
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to a “ commissary. ” Located near railway stations which 
handle many thousand suburbanites daily, the commis¬ 
sary announces on the back of its order slips: “Some 
people know—a large number do not—that an order for 
meats and groceries amounting to $5.00 or over (not 
including sugar, heavy fruits and vegetables) will be 
shipped by us promptly—express prepaid—to your resi¬ 
dence.” This is followed by a bulletin urging patrons 
to telephone their orders or stop in early, so purchases 
will be ready and there will be no waiting just before 
the evening train rush. 

“Fire, burglar and mob proof” is the brain jogger 
one trust comi)any prints on the buck of deposit slips. 
The five words are a direct call for thinking on the part 
of the man or woman who has valuables in unsafe stor¬ 
age. “Manganese steel safe deposit vaults—^no stronger 
vaults in this city,” the line immediately following, is 
not a superlative brag, and fixes attention on the security 
of this particular bank. 

Mechanical and uninteresting this sort of advertising 
often appears. The extent to which it pays depends 
on how the space is used to talk to the customer. Copy 
—what to write on the space—is a sharp worry to some 
men who are good salesmen, shrewd buyers, and capable 
financiers. They know how to run a store, but writing 
advertisements is one of their burdens. “If you are a 
good salesman, but not experienced in advertising, the 
safest way is to talk in print just as you would talk 
face to face with your customers,” runs the advice of an 
able advertising manager for a clothing manufacturer, 
addressing his words to retail dealers in that trade. 

Unusual advertising “copy” is achieved by the adver¬ 
tising department of a bakery company retailing bread 
in a number of cities. It utilises a space formerly wasted. 
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One of its brands of bread arrives in the consumer’s 
Mtehen wrapped in parafiine paper for dust protection. 
Covering the outside of this paraffine wrapper are 
tinted pictures of stacks of wheat. “Ward’s Wheat 
Heart, The Whole Loaf,’’ reads the trade-mark, and the 
words stand out from the wheat stacks and give indi¬ 
viduality to the product. It has “the touch that sells.’’ 

Both store personality and immediate sales campaigns 
are served in the method used in a reeent shirt sale. 
Circulars, four by seven inches, printed quietly in blue 
on blue, nudged the purchaser with a headline, “The 
Why of this Shirt at the Price You Paid,” and then 
explained; “Newspaper advertisements have given the 
how of it—that Pilene shirts come only from a few 
manufacturers and they the best—that these manufac¬ 
turers save for us through six months their sample pieces 
of high-grade shirtings. That they then make these up, 
following Pilene models, filling in dull periods. That 
twice a year they bill tlicse shirts to us at less than the 
actual cost of making. That they do this because they 
are interested with us in making of this the largest shirt 
business in New England and in the briefest possible 
time.” 

The old-fashioned “sandwich man” who perambulated 
slowly and gravely down the street between two signs 
has gone through a development as ingenious in the ad¬ 
vertising field as the automatic lathe in the mechanical 
world. Satisfied customers now act as “sandwich men” 
without pay. Two department stores, in New York and 
Philadelphia, operating under one management, have 
for several years used a blue striped wrapping paper to 
make bundles conspicuous. Those who carry parcels 
from one of these stores affirm to many who notice the 
parcels, where they are customers; they move along the 
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streets and enter cars, in effect quietly pronouncing the 
name of the store where they did the day’s trading. 
Many stores have perfected a simple and attractive de* 
sign of originally drawn type, sometimes laid out with 
a symbolic figure and a store motto. This design is 
printed on all wrapping paper and on the street is a 
brain jogger to all who see it and in the home of the 
forgetful customer is a reminder again impressing the 
store name and individuality. 

These advertising methods as used by some of the 
largest department stores in the country are a means 
to comparatively slight increases of profit. They are 
not the life of the store selling sj'stem, which depends 
on newspaper and other big-gun publicity. But to the 
small retailer whose territory and size of business shut 
him out from “big-gun” advertising, the living profit 
margin ipay depend on the extent to which use is made 
of space that costs him nothing. By-product advertising 
enters into every good plan for giving a store a person¬ 
ality. Each one-time customer is generally a potential 
buyer for all the store’s offerings. Bight advertising to 
him through the medium of his single purchase costs 
little and brings him back. 




V^UlLE ii true that miliums of dollars ore annuallp 
*^ *^^**^^**^> il that the business of 

pvUipiy is gradually reaching a basis where Us operations 
and Us results may he reduced to an exact eompuioHon, 

—Truman A. DeWeeae 

admtUlst IMnctM, TItt Ntfonl Food 


IX 

MAKING A STORE PAPER 
PAY 

By HarriaoD IlcJohnston 


F ive years ago a general merchant in a small central- 
state town had been selling but $14,000 a year 
from a ten-thousand-dollar stock. He started a four- 
page store paper. He put into it some local news, an¬ 
nouncements, a few pleasantries, and some items of gen¬ 
eral interest, in addition to his advertising. He sent a 
copy by mail each month to about five hundred families 
in his trade zone. Because it was the closest approach 
to a newspaper the town had ever possessed, it was well 
received from the start. 

During the first year the mailing list was doubled by 
requests from friends of those on the original list. More 
important, however, store sales jumped thirty per cent 
the first year and increased another thirty per cent the 
following twelvemonth. Today sales approximate $40,- 
^000 on slightly more than the same stock investment of 
$10,000. Most of this development the merchant attrib¬ 
utes directly to this store paper. 

To this little local newspaper, which now often runs 
to sixteen pages, its owner and publisher attributes most 
of his increased sales. He also gives it, indirectly, credit 
for his new and progressive attitude towards his busi¬ 
ness. 

*‘A monthly store paper should be valuable even in 
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a town that supports a regular newspaper,” he claims. 
“But for a general store which is located in a town 
that has no newspaper it is well-nigh indispensable. 

“Five years ago my store was crowded with a stock 
that took nine months to turn. Selling expense ran up 
around twenty-two per cent on sales, figuring every 
item, including .salaries. The business paid no net profits 
over what the same invc.stment would have brought if 
put in farm mortgages.” 

To get a satisfactory return on the investment, the 
merchant figured that he must increase his turn-over and 
cut down his percentage cost of doing business. This 
meant cither reduction of his investment in stock, or 
more customers and more trade from present customers. 
After sizing up the possibilities of his trade zone and 
figuring the numher of regular eustoinors he ought to 
have, he decided that his main problem was to get new 
faces into his store and to get more people into the habit 
of thinking about him. Plainly, he must advertise. 

The town supported no local pajier, and the county 
weekly was publi.shcd in another, larger town. The cost 
of advertising in this was prohibitive, because the “waste 
circulation” figured at least sixty-five per cent. Though 
he had used only occasional circulars to announce bar¬ 
gain sales, the retailer determined to issue a monthly 
paper of his owm. 

The results w'ere manifold. First, it got this mer¬ 
chant into the habit of definite and persistent advertis¬ 
ing. Second, it gave him a periodic entry into the homes 
of his customers and prospects, each time with a budget 
of gossip and neighborhood news. Month after month it 
regularly and pleasantly reminded customers that his 
store was interested in them and held what should in¬ 
terest them. He did not expect immediate results; 
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neither was he prepared for a sudden great increase of 
business. His task was to cultivate his trade, and his 
store paper proved to be just the advertising medium 
he required. 

P UBLISHING ka8 become part of the uxrrk of many 
concerns—the country eUrrekeeper a sheet and the 
manufacturer's house organ possess great advertising value. 

Within the last few years a large number of mer¬ 
chants in trade centers of all sizes, ranging from the 
cross-roads towns uj) to cities of fifty or sixty thousand, 
have demonstrated that the store i)aper is effective ad¬ 
vertising. In general, there are four distinct types of 
these store papers. 

The basic type is that published by the general store— 
as in the case of the merchant just refern'd to. Such 
a paper contains local new's items and announcements 
which are of interest to the people in the community, 
in addition to the merchant’s display advertising. 

Another type is that published by the larger store in 
the town or city where the local paper covers the news, 
but where the merchant finds his own paper more effec¬ 
tive advertising in proportion to expense. In such cases, 
the merchant also uses the local newspaper in addition 
to his own monthly or semi-monthly publication. This 
class of paper ranges in size all the way from a small 
. two-page “sheet,” eight by ten inches, up to the more 
pretentious newspaper, filled with advertising, neighbor¬ 
hood news and “plate matter” on general topics. Hard¬ 
ware, furniture, clothing, drug and other classes of retail 
stores also find it profitable to publish individual papers 
in the larger towns. 

Still another distinct type is the neighborhood paper, 
published by stores located in the suburbs or in outlying 
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settlements of cities. As a role, this type consists mainijr 
of advertising matter, but occasionally nei^borhood 
news is reported. The aim, of course, is to encourage 
residents to do their buying at home by developing their 
interest in the suburb and particularly in what the store 
has to offer. 

As a rule, these papers are published by merchants 
who cannot use the big city dailies on account of waste 
circulation. But through their house organs published 
at regular intervals they can stir up a neighborhood 
trading spirit not unlike that the small-town merchant 
strives for in the fight to keep his trade from sending 
their money away to catalog houses. But the greatest 
advantage for both the suburban and the country mer¬ 
chant is that the store paper fosters regular and persist¬ 
ent advertising. 

The fourth type is a combination house organ and 
store paper, edited, in some cases, primarily for em¬ 
ployees, but with an eye also to the securing of business 
from a selected list of customers and prospects. Ex¬ 
amples of this sort are few, however. Most of the stores 
that publish house organs make them exclusively for 
employees. 

The work of getting out a store paper is not a very 
serious task. In fact, the merchant who thinks he has 
neither the time nor the ability, often needs in his adver¬ 
tising the three compelling qualities that a store paper 
supplies—regularity, persistency and personality. 

One Missouri merchant takes part of a day off each 
month in order to put into shape for the printer the 
“copy” for his paper. The first of each month his 
paper “goes to press.” But during the rest of the 
period his ear is close to the ground for interesting 
ne^, which he notes and places in several folders in a 
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vertical file—separate folders for “locals,” “humor,” 
“notices,” and so on. 

The most important items and the hardest to prepare, 



however, are the advertisements. At least one big spe¬ 
cial sale is usually planned for each issue. All the ad¬ 
vertisements consist mainly of definite offering at defi- 
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nite prices, definitely described. Many of them contain 
illustrations. It is easy to accumulate a supply of stock 
cuts; most of them are supplied by manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Detailed descriptions and illustrations of 
the articles make them appear real, while big, bold-faced 
prices speak for themselves. 

L ocal neusa, facts and a joke or two in 

place—these are things that will liven up your store 
paper and gd your advertising pages read. 

That part of the paper which is devoted to local news, 
announcements and humor may be said to represent the 
personality of the salesman. It helps to sell goods, just 
as a pleasing personality helps the salesman to sell. On 
the average, about thirty per cent of the spaee is devoted 
to news and entertainment. The balance of the sheet is 
given to exploitation of goods and prices. 

For a supply of interesting “locals,” most country 
merchants depend upon certain individuals each month, 
one in each of four or five difl'erent sections of the 
trade zone, who are willing to respond to telephoned or 
written requests for news. Usually more than enough 
“locals” are secured to fill the allotted space. An invi¬ 
tation to customers to send in local items for publication 
usually produces a continuous dribble of news. The 
editorial sections are usually filled with jokes and mis¬ 
cellaneous reading matter—household recipes, short 
articles on interesting local farm problems, announce¬ 
ments of church and lodge entertainments and meetings, 
nett's about the schools, political appointments and the 
like. Little items that tell the householder how to save 
time, money or labor are invariably welcomed and tend 
to keep the store paper in the home for several weeks 
or even months because of the useful information that 
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is thus so handily supplied. 

It is easy to run too many jokes. These should be 
given a local flavor, if possible, but care should be taken 
not to offend anybody or any class. The store paper is 
primarily a business-getting enterprise; its mission, first 
of all, is to sell goods. It should aim also to be helpful 
to its readers. 

To eneourage customers to keep his store paper in the 
home, one merchant offers a Christmas present to each 
customer who at the end of the year brings in a com¬ 
plete file of the paper. Another merchant makes each 
copy of his paper, except the number for the current 
month, worth five cents on any fifty-cent purchase. Thus 
the paper must be kept at least one month before it is 
redeemed. Last year an Indiana merchant, about a 
month before the price on all rubber goods made a sharp 
advance, published an editorial on the advancing price 
of crude rubber and gave the reasons—to prepare his 
trade, in some measure, for the inevitable increase in the 
retail price of rubber goods. 

The average cost of a store paper, including paper, 
composition, printing and third-class postage, is about 
twenty-five dollars for the first thousand for a four-page 
sheet. For an eight-page paper the cost is approxi¬ 
mately thirty-three dollars for the first thousand, and 
much less for each subsequent thousand. 

A void waste circuhUm by pruning your mailing 
list and keeping it strictly up to date—how to ears 
far the mechanical end of getting the paper ready^ 

A large number of store papers carry advertisements 
of other firms, thereby reducing the actual cost One 
Wisconsin merchant, whose paper averaged eight pages a 
month, at one time carried three full pages of outside 
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advertising, for which he received six doUus a page for 
each issue. Later he omitted these advertisements, be¬ 
cause he was satisfied the space was worth more to him 
when used for his own advertising. 

One reason why space in the Wisconsin merchant’s 
store paper is valuable is because he is constantly prun¬ 
ing his mailing list. lie keeps it up to date, not from 
year to year, but from day to day. As soon as he hears 
about the departure or arrival of a family within his 
trade zone he makes the proper alteration in his mailing 
list 

His original list was secured from the telephone book, 
the town assessor’s and the county treasurer’s books, and 
the rural free delivery mail carrier. All of these sources 
were checked againfst each other. lie also checked the 
names from his own knowledge of the people and 
checked it again whenever he had the time to drive 
through the country and make personal calls upon cus¬ 
tomers and prospects. Thus he secured a list of fifteen 
hundred names and each name represented a household 
and each one of them was a live prospect—if it was not 
already numbered among his regular customers. Since 
starting his store paper five years ago, his business has 
been doubled. He ascribes much of this increase to the 
pulling power of the regular visits of his “Messenger.” 

A convenient way to keep these names is to record 
them on cards—one family to a card—and file them ■ 
alphabetically. This system admits of easy revision. 

A North Carolina merchant has adopted a method of 
getting together the material for his store paper which 
is so efficient that it may well serve as a guide. He 
devotes one large drawer of a vertical file to his store 
paper. In this he keeps a number of folders labeled 
“Editorials,” “Humor,” “Locals,” “Announcemwits,” 
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'‘Interesting Pacts,” and “Advertising.” During the 
month he files all material, notes and letters as they 
come in, inclnding any suggestions of merchandise to be 
advertised and special sales that suggest themselves as 
he sizes up his stock and determines how closely in his 
buying he has gauged his customers’ wants and tastes. 

About the middle of each month he makes a “dummy” 
store paper out of sheets of wrapping paper. He rules 
off the columns and the different spaces to be used for 
advertisements and indicates in the columns where the 
locals, announcements and other reading matter shall 
go. This material he prepares at his leisure, weeks ahead 
of time, except the local news items which he receives 
until the day he goes to press. 

His advertising pages he allots to the general classes 
of goods to be pushed. He writes in the headlines for 
each advertisement in the spaces on the dummy and 
divides up the rest of the space for each advertisement 
according to the number of items he wants to include. 
He also marks spaces for illustrations. He letters the 
space for each general advertisement “A,” “B,” “C,” 
and so on, while he numbers the sections of each adver¬ 
tisement “A3,” for example, indicates the third sec¬ 
tion of the first general advertisement in the paper. 

Then, on a big sheet of wrapping paper labeled “A,” 
he writes the descriptive copy for each item advertised, 
numbering them as he goes along according to the divi¬ 
sion of the advertisement in which he wants the particu¬ 
lar item to appear. The cuts to be used are indicated 
in a similar way. For example, “A3,” written on a 
small square of paper pasted on the back of a cut, tells 
the printer that the cut is to be used in section 3 of 
advertisement “A,” as indicated on the dummy. Other 
advertisements, labeled “B,” “C,” and so on, are pre- 



pared in the same way until his epaoe kl^ed. 

All ente are kept at the atore in vide, iiaianr dravera, 
face up. The printer ia required to return all cuts im¬ 
mediately after the number is out By filing the cuts 
in systematic order, he keeps track of them and saves 
several hours of time each month. 

The printer is given general instructions about the 
make-up; the kind of type to use, the use of white space 
and other details are all specified. The hardest work is 
to get the first issue set up right; after that, it is com¬ 
paratively easy to improve the general appearance of 
subsequent issues. 

An increasing number of merchants who have used 
this kind of advertising find that the work is both inter¬ 
esting and easy. A store paper compels systematic 
advertising, hammers away steadily month after month 
and gains momentum as it grows. It is close kin to 
the good personal salesman. Its mission is to sell goods. 
Rightly managed, it sells plenty of them. 




'IX) GET btuinaa, you fnu«< knou> how io UUyourttory H 
^ « way ^at tnll convince your reader io ihe hayiny poi^ 
For iki9,yUint simple language Has proved lobe most effective, 
EimetUd minds admire and rsfjxmd to fore^ul, straigJ^ 
forward talk. Simple minds cannot understand anything 
slss, 

—George 6. Spcnoer 



PART III-ADVERTLSE- 
MENT WRITING, LAYOUT 
AND TESTS 


Putting News into Copy 



most Micci'S'fiil iuiliitiidliilc lire copy. ]{ivaK 
])(>kc nil manner of Inn al il —>ay il Mi))et(ieial 
ami will not slami teelinieal anal>si^. Itiit llie 
fact is tlial il talks ])lain user's eeononiy ami it 
};els 1 lie business. It reaela-s llie man who jiays 
lor tires lieeanse il comes al liim from bis o\ui 
outsider’s vie\\|)oinl. 

INIen on iitv ntsidc ^\bo know all aboni Ibe 
mainiraeinrinj; iisiially write eojiy wbieb appeals 
to Ibe initialed-- to people already on Ibe market. 
To create fresli desire yon need an outsider's 
viewpoint. 

.\fler yon gel Ibis outside viewpoint nponyonr 
product, yon innsl still keep in mind all Ibe time 
Ibat your big task, Ibe one tiling bardi'sl to do 
ill copy, is to gel a bearing. 

People don't Jiay attention unless you’ve got 
.souietliing worib tlieir lime- sonielbing Ibal's 
news to llieni. Some wise fellow in tbe begin¬ 
ning said, ".Vdverlising is ui'ws.” .\nd tbe best 
eo]iywrilers of all times liave been men w bo could 
dig a big news story out of any old proposition. 






MURRAY HOWE 

Aiinrlixlng Matiagt‘r,Peoplt'fi' Oan J.ujhi and 
Cuke Comimny 
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THE CODE OF AN EFFICIENT 
COPY DEPARTMENT 

By E. St. Elmo Lewis 

Advertbing Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


^ Advertising copy must talk as the best salesman 
^ would talk if he were presenting the argument you 
are going to make. Therefore, talk not as the dictionary, 
but as a man, sincerely, pointedly, and reflect the style 
of the self-respecting nien in your company. 


^ Pour-syllable words should never be used—-three- 
^ pliable words only as a last resort. The rest will give 
you a chance to express ninety-five per cent of the ideas 
that come to the average man’s mind, and all of the 
ideas that come to the genius. 


Know something about the business, then bitch that 
knowledge of the possible buyer’s condition up to 
your own. The advertisement must deal with these com- 
ditions as they are, and not as they ought to be. 


A When you get over the first enthumasm over an idea, 
^ tUfp, pat it amty. Take it out a week hence—look it 
ovw again. If it doesn’t start a new flow of enthusiasm, 
i amgr. After you have done this twice, it is tons 
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yon had a suspicion that the idea isn’t worth mnch. If 
you pull it out a third time, and you don’t feel as though 
you could finish it right there, kill it. It wasn’t an 
idea you had in the first place. It was just some mental 
energy expressing itself. 

^ This all means that you must not'tire yourself in 
^ writing a booklet. It will lack snap and enthusiasm. 
It will drag, “get sand in the bearings,” squeak, and 
end up by getting a hot-box, and it won’t bring the man 
who reads it to the buying stage. 


^ All advertisements must be consistent with them- 
^ selves. Don’t make a statement in the first para¬ 
graph that you can save fifty per cent of a bookkeeper’s 
time, carry a man through two hundred words of argu¬ 
ment to prove it, and then weakly say that it will save at 
least twenty-five per cent of the most expert clerk’s 
time. Make a statement and stick to it. 


^ 'When an artist paints a picture, he rather prides 
^ himself on the fact that it may not appeal to the low- 
grade mind, but that it does appeal to the “highbrows.” 
When you write an advertisement, the better rule is to 
reverse this. Remember that you are selling goods, and 
that there are a great many more average than superior 
minds. Therefore, use simple words, so direct, so much 
a part of the everyday speech of men, that you will get 
your thoughts into their heads. 


4 


Every piece of copy must be specific, not only in the 
claims it makes for the company, or for the ma¬ 


chines, but in the point of attack; that is to say, you 
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must select some specLBe thing about the kind of business 
yon are approaching. 


H When you write copy to a small retailer, don’t talk 
^ to him about loose-leaf ledgers, departmental forms 
and statistical comparisons, but find out what his book¬ 
keeping troubles are. Get the point of contact by show¬ 
ing him you understand his troubles and have a remedy 
that is cheap and effective. 


^ Never write an advertisement until you have a clean- 
^ cut idea of what you want to accomplish. Get clear 
in your mind what particular thing you wish to accom¬ 
plish—then stick to that one thing from start to finish. 
Don’t start out with a talk about time-saving in a retail 
store and end up with a hallelujah chorus on “how big 
we are.’’ 


^ Make a point of carrying a note book with you, es- 
^ pecially when you are talking with salesmen, when 
they come in the office, or when you meet them outside. 
Put down a note in which is the kernel of any argument. 
Seize the first opportunity to go over your note book, to 
elaborate the jdea. Don’t be afraid of over-elaboration. 
It is often much easier to cut down than to put in, espe¬ 
cially after the heat of enthusiasm for an argument has 
cooled off. 


The advertisement must be timely from the stand¬ 
point of the man to whom you are speaking. If you 
are dealing with inventories, find out what time of the 
year the business makes its inventories. See that the 
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copy is in harmony with present conditions in the line of 
business to which you are appealing, and for that reason 
don’t be afraid to send out letters asking for information 
from the users in the lines of business you wish to 
interest. 

^ Every concern has a policy, more or less well defined. 
^ This policy is expressed in the unrecorded sentiments 
and attitude of the house, of the directors and the man¬ 
agers. This policy should be reflected in the advertising, 
because it gives a personality. 

JU Only a small per cent of illustrations are efficient 
^ helps to advertising. Is the advertisement just as 
strong without the picture? If the picture strengthens 
the argument, clarifies the description of the goods and 
holds the attention for the interest to develop, then it be¬ 
longs to the advertisement. If it is an illustration that 
may be fitted to anything, look out for it. The differ¬ 
ence lies between a picture with advertising in it and an 
advertisement with a picture in it. The latter is costly. 


f1[ In spending money on lists and in newspapers and 
^ magazines, look out for the law of diminishing re¬ 
turns. That law says that four rowers do not drive a 
boat twice as far as two—a forty horse-power motor car 
is not twice as fast as a twenty. There is a point where 
more money cannot be profitably spent in a list of maga¬ 
zines and newspapers. 'Wihere your fields do not answer 
with increased crops to increased scientific fertilization, 
look for new fields, not more fertilizer. 
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^ Keep in touch with the salesmen when they come to 
^ the home office. Never let one leave your office with¬ 
out having given him an idea. Never let one stay in your 
office without getting one. Don’t go at him with some 
such question as “Have you any good ideas for a book¬ 
let?” or “How would you sell a inaehine to a man who 
is being closed out by the sheriff?” Get him to talk 
about some sale he has made and to tell you how it was 
done. Make a note to ask “Jones” about the sales to 
the “Boot and Shoe Store,” over in Pontiac. You will 
get saies-making points in this way that you will never 
get in any other. 




^HIS is a busy world. Even the readers of women's fnaga- 
* zines have no time for the tedious tautciogks and redun¬ 
dancies of (he long-haired artificer in words. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the writer of advertising to divert or attract the atten¬ 
tion of the reader away from the main body of literature in a 
magazine or newspapert and to do this he must employ a lit¬ 
erary art unknown to the writer of editorials^ essays and 
verses. 

—Truman A. DcWeeae 

Adrartifing Olracter, Ttt* Ntturtl Food ConpMr 
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PLANNING COMMERCIAL 
LITERATURE 

By Carroll D. Murphy 


C OMING into the advertising department on his 
return from an extended trip, John H. Patterson, 
so the story goes, picked up one of a batch of some fif¬ 
teen thousand cash register booklets for the South 
American trade, which were just coming from the press. 
The book was a pretentious job printed in seven or eight 
colors, and thousands had already been run off, folded, 
stitched and trimmed. 

Mr. Patterson glanced at one of the illustrations, rep¬ 
resenting a handsome register in full colors, and at once 
ordered the presses stopped, the completed sheets and 
booklets discarded and new multicolor plates made to 
remedy the defect which he had found. 

This defect, planned as a practieal eeonomy by the 
advertising department, was merely the use of yellow 
to represent the gilded parts in the finish of the machine. 

The president of this concern which issues millions of 
pieces of commercial literature annually was intimately 
acquainted with the character of the trade in South 
America. He knew that South American business men 
are inclined to interpret facts and even pictures literally 
>—that yellow to them means yellow, and gold, gold, and 
that the careless treatment which the export trade has 
in many cases received from manufacturers in the 
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United States now calls for double care on the part of 
the exporter who understands the value of a prospect’s 
explicit confidence. 

All the details of copy writing, art work, composition 
and printing were precisely and economically handled 
by subordinates; but it took the president of this great 
corporation himself to make this simple, direct decision 
which put first cost in its proper place and gave to his 
sales literature the power to become an actual selling 
link between his proposition and an important group of 
prospects. 

An extraordinarily successful campaign having as its 
object the sale of automobiles to farmers illustrates the 
same points from a different angle. The campaign was 
made of six weekly bulletins addressed to local dealers, 
and six follow-up letters addressed to live prospects 
whose names were sent in by these dealers. The bul¬ 
letins to dealers were informal, often humorous, full of 
selling “ginger,” offhand in illustrations, layout and 
type arrangement. The form letters sent to the indi¬ 
vidual farmers, on the other hand, were models of clean- 
cut correspondence and the enclosures, while held down 
to racing trim, showed equal care in every detail of 
copy work and printing. 

The advertising manager of this concern had, first of 
all, determined (1) what proposition he had to sell, (2) 
‘what character of prospects he was addressing, (3) the 
tone which he might best assume in order to make the 
greatest number of sales in that particular class. His 
dealers had nothing to lose; much to win. They would 
be inclined to take themselves too seriously and to get 
discouraged. They needed the spirit of the game of 
order-getting. The farmer who was being urged to put 
the price of twenty or thirty acres of land into a car. 
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on the other hand, needed to be shown the intererting 
things which an automobile opens up to the country 
man, and the value of the purchase to him as a business 
proposition worthy of weeks of thought. 

A GOOD booklet or circular tcili ad like a good salee- 
man and interest your jrrospect to the buying point: 
a poor one will quickly reach the waste basket. 

These points suggest the place to begin in working 
out a piece of commercial literature. The merchant who 
grumbles over the printer’s charge for a folder and is 
surprised at poor results from a booklet edited with the 
shears is as far from putting keen business sense into 
his advertising as is the man who begins at the other end 
of the price question and with a generous appropriation 
works out elaborate borders, illustrations and color 
effects, regardless of their value in making sales. On 
the middle ground between the cheap and the lavish 
there is a cost and quality which gives the lowest selling 
expense per order, or the greatest bulk of orders at a 
fair cost for advertising. This is the grade of commer¬ 
cial literature to test for and find. 

A booklet, a circular, a catalog, has just one final pur¬ 
pose, which is your test of every detail and device in its 
make-up—selling value. You may make your form letter 
play upon your prospect’s curiosity so cleverly that he 
eagerly unfolds your enclosure. But unless your circu-' 
lar further spurs his interest by its headlines, its make¬ 
up, the inviting look of its paragraphing and quotation 
marks—unless it repays him line by line for the minutes 
he gives to its perusal—unless like a good salesman it 
makes the most of its introduction and assures itself of 
a welcome in every word and phrase, it fails to forward 
the sale as it might. 
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But your circular must not only sell itself—that is, 
make the prospect want it—it must also sell either your 
product, or the next step which you have worked out 
as necessary for the prospect to take, looking towards 
the order. 

The advertisement must land the inquiry. The “first 
letter” must focus your pn)spect’s interest on the cir¬ 
cular which clears up the objections that stand between 
him and buying. The circular must point to the coupon 
or order blank; or, if your proposition requires to be 
thought over as does the purchase of an automobile or 
piano—the inve.stinent of a hard-earned account in 
bonds and mortgages—must keep your reader’s mind 
eager for each foHow-up or salesman’s visit that leads on 
as directly as possible to the final bargain. 

Right here is the point to begin in designing the mail¬ 
ing card, the folder, the enclosure that is to get business. 
Get acquainted with your proposition and prospects. 
Find the most direct links between them in the way of 
selling literature. Think out the definite steps up the 
stairway to the order, which you expect each piece of 
literature to persuade your reader to take. Then make 
your first rough layouts and sketches, determining how 
the advertising matter is to be distributed, and how best 
to adapt each piece in form and detail to its selling 
purpose; what its tone should be; the most important 
sales arguments and their order, and the effect demanded 
by which to judge the details yet to be determined. 

When you have worked out the fact that a particular 
folder or booklet ought to make your reader feel a cer¬ 
tain conviction, acknowledge a certain quality, ask a 
definite question, welcome your salesman or sign a cou¬ 
pon, yon are ready to handle the detail of that piece of 
advertising. 
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Walk aronnd the block and go into yonr piopoaition 
from the outside, with an eye for its interesting points. 
A circular or catalog, like a hunting story or a travel 
sketch, can be “full of meat” or empty—colorless, 
monotonous, selfish, or full of color, life, regard for the 
reader’s interests. There are banks, department stores, 
railroad terminals and public utility companies whose 
products are kept a mystery to customers through digni¬ 
fied advertising, when a clever reporter with a half hour 
inside the business could set the whole town talking on 
the news and human interest items he could pick up 
between its doors. 

A creamery man quit claiming big things for his brand 
of butter and printed a story of scientific butter making 
from mountain pasture to standard mold so interesting 
that high-grade customers have made it a point to come 
in to see and taste his product as it is made. His cir¬ 
culars use the news points of his business to make 
themselves welcome and to make investigation—^the next 
step in ordering—a pleasure, not a buying duty, to the 
housewife. 

M aking your boolUet carry •news andfadt qf per¬ 
manent ealue and interest vnU ineure Us posses- 
non by prospects long after the first hasty reading. 

The best selling points are merely those news points 
of your proposition which bear most directly on your' 
project’s interest in owning what you offer. The head¬ 
line, the title page, the introduction, the subhead, the 
picture, the copy which hew most closely to this line are 
likely to score highest in orders won. 

In planning a piece of commercial literature, you 
have a wide choice; The booklet or enclosure of a hun¬ 
dred sizes, shapes and styles, that can go by mail, can 
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lie on a counter for distribution, be wrapped with 
orders or distributed by hand; the “dodger” or bargain 
sheet adapted by its cheapness for quick broadcasting, 
and hence the chief reliance of the suburban store that 
finds the downtown newspaper too general in circula¬ 
tion; the catalog designed to get a single order; the per¬ 
manent catalog with perhaps a loose leaf arrangement; 
the almanac, the blotter, the big folder, the motto card, 
the placard, the mailing card and the many oddities in 
printed matter. You will choose according to the amount 
of copy, the news, the argument, the illustrations and 
proof which you need to win the biggest ! mber of 
sales. Nece.ssarily, therefore, your argument, illustra¬ 
tions, distribution and layout must be planned, dove¬ 
tailed and coordinated in your mind before you begin 
the actual copy work and make-up. 

There are all sorts of plans to make commercial litera¬ 
ture carry farther than merely a single reading by one 
person. Parra implement companies put field and crop 
information of lasting value into their catalogs, price 
lists and almanacs in order to keep their names per¬ 
manently before a family. One printing concern carries 
on the back of its advertising card a table of type siajs 
and words per square inch. An automobile tire manu¬ 
facturer made up souvenir tires four inches in diameter, 
carrying his name and trademark, as playthings for the 
boys and girls in the families of his prospects. Odd 
shapes in cutouts, prettiness and practical uses, often 
keep pieces of advertising matter alive and multiply 
their reach. The advertiser who is clever enough to get 
human interest into his copy carries the principle even 
farther and sets his prospects to passing the word on 
from one to another. Oddity is easily overdone, but 
often proves a good attention-getter and something that 
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clinches the memory of your proposition, if so handled 
that it does not distract attention or give you a reputa¬ 
tion for freakishness. 

P roper handling 0/ the meehanical ddailt in the 
make-nip 0/ your literature unU go far toward giving 
it distinction and positive selling value. 

Think matters out in this way and you will rarely 
send out a booklet or almanac merely because a booklet 
or almanac bas always been sent. A fresh viewpoint on 
a piece of advertising matter enables you to line up 
every detail with your particular selling purpose. Simi¬ 
larly, as between one folder and a series of them, decide 
how much selling talk is essential to win the order and 
how much matter your prospect will read with interest 
at one time. Gauge his attention—make your division 
accordingly. 

When you come to fix on the size, number of pages, 
paper, style of art work and color scheme, consult with 
• your printer. Heavy paper stock used for booklet covers 
usually comes in 20x25 or 22 V 2 X 28 V 2 sheets. Bond or 
writing papers will be 17x22 or 19x24. Book paper is 
more likely to come 22x32, 32x44, 28x42 or 25x38 and 
quite generally different in size from your cover stock. 
These various dimensions require careful buying in order 
to avoid wasteful trimming. 

Eight, sixteen or some multiple thereof is the most 
economical number of pages for a booklet. If a thirty- 
two-page booklet with cover is desired to fit an ordinary 
envelope, the thirty-two pages can be printed on 32x44 
paper, and the sheet can be turned and again run 
through the press without changing the form or make- 
ready, cut into two sheets 22x32 and each one folded 
twice each way into thirty-two pages, 4x5% inches. This 
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can then be trimmed to 3%x5%. Or 28x42 stock can 
be used, giving three sixteens with pages 3Vjx7, which 
can be trimmed as desired. Covers can be had from a 
sheet of cover stock 22 y 2 x 28 y 2 , giving sixteen untrimmed 
covers 7%x5% unfolded. Dividing the dimensions of 
the paper stock by two, four or eight either way shows 
the size page into which it will fold best and the amount 
of waste or trim necessary to get the page size you want. 
A rough sketch of the full-size sheet, with cross lines 
to show folds and waste will often help you to make the 
most of your stock. Many kinds, weights and colors of 
paper are kept on hand only in large cities; looking 
ahead enabling you to substitute or place a special order 
in line with your scheme. 

Sometimes, instead of using a sixteen or thirty-two 
page booklet, the advertising man throws all his copy 
into one big sheet which has to be spread out in order 
to get the “smash” which he counts upon as its big 
advantage. This arrangement is u-sually cheaper and 
often useful for big illustrations or some out-of-the- 
ordinary purpose; but, as a rule, such a circular is 
unhandy and carries wide columns, type so large as to 
require the eye to travel a long distance for a few words, 
and a monotonous or disconnected arrangement which 
discourages the reader. It is an excellent rule to set the 
size of your booklet so that each page can make one 
• point or one logical step forward in the selling talk, and 
to tempt the reader’s taste with a pleasing variety in 
make-up and illustration. 

Art work, photographs, drawings and cuts ought to 
be planned early. This service can be bought complete 
from a specialist, or you can arrange your own “situa¬ 
tions” and have them photographed. A specially drawn 
heading, border or trademark can be used over and over 



to (pto ^ttiaetiTenesB to yoar l^rfttoiew „ 

The adjti^e&t of anc etohiogs, Uthognptoi, mgaif- 
mgs and ludftone plates of different screens to the nd>- 
jseto and the paper will give you stronger effects under 
toe teelmical advice of printer and engraving house. 
A vignette or “cut out” halftone, for example, is much 
more difficult for the small-town printer to bring out 
effectively than a square halftone.- 

C OLOR wiU add to or dOraeifrom tke tdtu of your 
literaturt oiitii wU or poorly uted-^Khodidu that 
get the routine Vfork done on the minuie. 

Use color sparingly, unless it fits or illustrates your 
proposition in some apt way. Black on yellow or cream 
stock is effective; red and black on white gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to emphasize your headings in a warm, vivid 
color. Black on white can be made much more effective 
if high-grade stock and ink are used, giving clear, lus- 
trouB tones. 

(kfiors are strongest when handled either in harmony 
or in contrast. Bed is a popular color and excites action; 
green is perhaps next in effectiveness; the contrast of 
primary red and primary green makes both colors appear 
mate intense. The spectrum shows three primary colors 
—red, yellow and blue—which when commingled in 
purs, makes orange, green and violet Each of these 
■ix colors finds in one of the others ite complemmt,' 
which brings out its greatest brilliancy; red and gremi, 
yellow and violet, blue and orange. Colors which do 
not combine well may be used with better effect when 
separated by black, white or gray. Black, by 
tawt, makes all colors appear lightor; stoite miAtm toan 
l^qwar darker. Pleasing and tasteful odor effeeto are 
^en seenred by using a light green, Idue mr strvir 
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qn hofoiid onhiKin/ Unnh in h iiii'ifiimn ifonr ti h' rh^inq. Allh'iii>jfi out 
of pfiur in otlur laifouh. il'iWnh r[f -hinr,’ ,hhmUhj uqhl i« these 
examples 
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iii viiuhtiii on (iio/n'r lntHiiir'' nint llic thiiiiniilion all that i.-< noi ah'n)' 



paptf the of the book, a darker tone of the 
same color for the cover, another tone for the border 
effect on the cover and perhaps on the page headings 
or border lines thronghout the book, and still another 
tone for the headline on the cover, with the body type 
in black. Probably the most pleasing possible effect is 
obtained by assembling several shades and hues of one 
color, and contrasting with them a single note of its 
complement. 

The routine of getting out the manuscript for booklets 
and circulars can be standardized so that nothing will 
be forgotten, no detail omitted which might effectively 
be used and none of the expensive details in the way of 
heads, subheads, rules end decorations, type to be “run 
around” illustrations, or alterations will appear without 
having a definite selling value. A plan which has repeat¬ 
edly been found effective is to keep a list of the points 
and specifications to be covered, and in having your copy 
typewritten to make sure that all the points which yon 
want are included, with nothing superfluous. For book¬ 
let work such a list might include: 

(1) paper stock, 
cover stock, 

page sise, margins and trim, 
colors, 

tunHing - 

(t) cover title, subtitle and signature, 
half title page, 
frontiquecc^ 
title page details, 
eopyri^t, 

pr(^>oritkm ami selling talk. 

^ prioea ami descriptions, 

^acoouts, 
terms ol sale, 

^Srectkms for ordering, 

Older blank I 
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( 4 ) type faces, sizes and measures, 
initials and paragraphing, 
running beads, 

selling phrases used as foot lines, 
page numbers, 

pages inserted of a different stock, 
style on tabulations, 
spacing and paragraphing, 
direct quotations. 

(5) line drawings, and line or shaded zinc etchings 
“reverse” zincs (white on black or color), 
half tones. 

(6) page make-up and balance, 
special double page arrangements. 

(7) weight for mailing, 
envelopes or wrappers. 

You can avoid mncli lost motion by sketching out the 
sheet or pages roughly before shaping up the copy 
finally. The pages may be sketched in pairs, so reduced 
in size as to note on a single sheet how the points and 
illustrations arc distributed throughout. This fixes the 
main scheme of the booklet and enables you to figure 
the number of words per page, to arrange the special 
illustrations and features pleasingly, and to proceed 
with certainty in the make-up of your complete copy and 
final layout. 

The complete typewritten form should give a sheet for 
the front cover, a shoot for the half title page, if one 
is to be used, a sheet for the title page, one to whatever> 
type is to appear with the frontispiece, one to the copy¬ 
right page, if the booklet is to be protected against 
infringement, a manuscript complete for the body of 
the reading matter, including subheads, and a page 
noting on one side the left-hand page headings or run¬ 
ning heads and page numbers, with the corresponding 
right-hand heads opposite. Illustrations with captions 
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attached can he pinned to the manuscript or indicated 
by successive letters or numbers. 

D etails in booklet eonetmcHon that make refermoe 
eimjie—how to select the right type and balance your 
copy masses for the most effectice results. 

The value of sub-titles, page numbers, headings and 
captions is in easy reference, clean-cut explanation or 
the reiteration of selling points; and unless they are 
effective for these uses, omit them. The attention of an 
advertisement reader is casual and easily wearied. Maga¬ 
zine editors have made their pages tempting by clever 
use of devices that break a page into short periods of 
concentration. The brief paragraphs, the short sen¬ 
tences, the specific iastances and direct (juotations, the 
initial letter, subhead and illustration or decoration that 
break up a mass of type into easily read units, the vary¬ 
ing arrangement that prevents the pages from becoming 
monotonous and keeps exi)ectation on tiptoe, the narrow 
column of medium-sized type that enables the eye to 
take in a half dozen words at a glance and return with¬ 
out losing a line, all cut out friction in transmitting your 
ideas to your prospect. 

Typographically there are dozens of interesting ways 
to handle these different details. Run through the six 
months’ accumulation of advertising literature in your 
Wes, focusing your attention on one feature—running 
heads, subheads, line length or solid and broken type 
masses—and you will pick out detail methods that will 
be valuable in every piece of commercial literature you 
produce. 

Running heads, for example, are effectively handled 
in capitals or small capitals of the body type or a slightly 
larger size of the same type face; by an harmonious 



rt»lio, or by bU eapitals or capitab lad “lower oatle’' 
typo riightiy heavier than the body letter. Doaens of 
tnrther variations may be had by “letter pacing” the 
words of the head, and by various uses of brass rule 
above and below the head. An ofiSce appliance concern 
has made an effective running head with considerable 



FIGVREVIII; A nmdandaUraeHvevxiyofmakingupahoolcUluhtrt 

ikorni. By Ike ‘etairway" anirngmuinl of paaa, the reader tree at a 
{fiance ihe contenU cf the entire bookld 


sales value out of the name “Addressograph” written 
in its well-known script as a trademark. A cement 
manufacturer has given his running heads the practical 
value of a complete index by making each folio of the* 
book a quarter of an inch shorter than the preceding 
one, so that the running heads for half the pages in the 
book can be seen rising in tiers on the right and left 
hand, when the book is opened (Figure VIII). 

Subheads, foot lines, page numbers and initial words 
ea» similarly be varied in arrangement A study of 
many pieces of printed matter shows the use of sin^ 
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word mblteads whidt serve merely as labels for the para¬ 
graphs which they precede, sentence sntdieads ronning 
two or more lines between paragraphs and set in small 
capitals, italics or heavy face, side heads in the outer 
margin, set^in subheads inserted at the left in the body 
of the paragraph, and in all these cases sometimes 
handled in color for special emphasis. 

Whether you have a large circular, or a dimihutivs 
booklet for enclosure in a card envelope, size of type as 
related to width of column is one of your most im¬ 
portant considerations. Even the most elean-cut type 
face becomes tiresome in lines more than twelve to four¬ 
teen words wide. To keep your column width always 
between four and fourteen words is a safe rule and this 
can be done if planned when fixing on the size of youi 
pages. Leading in with a paragraph in twenty-four or 
eighteen point type not over seven inches wide, you 
can split into twelve point double column matter, and 
even further narrow the columns by means of an illus¬ 
tration set in between them as you drop to ten or eight 
point type. 

Avoiding extraordinary contrasts between dark and 
li^t face type, and choosing harmonious types, suited 
to your proposition, make your pages easy to read. 
Similarly borders and ornaments are not to bo used 
merely to look at, as they distract attention from the 
thought you are printing. Like a heading or footline, a 
border or rule “box” holds a scattered page together 
and makes a unit of it, just as subheads and paragrtgphs 
break up a too heavy mass. This is the selling purpose 
of the device—the function it has in the final effect you 
are striving for. Absolute avoidance of every distract¬ 
ing elmnent such as ornaments, odd type faces, long-and- 
shmt Imes and even unnecessary punctuation has givmi 
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one advertiser’s printed matter force and distinction. 

Page make-up and the treatment of special masses of 
color, such as illustrations, drawings, forms and testi¬ 
monials, demand similar taste. One concern whose copy 
is unusualiy good, has hampered its eight page folder 
by putting the main selling talk in lines the full four- 
page width on one side of the paper, so that the eye 
loses its place from line to line, while on the other side 
appear four narrow panels of solid testimonials, column 
width. No salesman would bunch his selling talk and 
then devote half his time to reciting testimonials in un¬ 
broken succession. A far more effective plan would have 
been to distribute the testimonials throughout the selling 
talk in such a way as to “balance” from page to page 
and impress the reader at every point with the pleasant 
fact that some one had tried the proposed offer and 
found it worth while. Testimonials or technical details 
are dry reading and are most skilfully handled when 
intermingled with the more attractive matter. Price and 
picture together make a sort of contract which is con¬ 
vincing to the average prospect. 

Variety as a preventive of strained attention should 
determine your margins, your masses, and the placing of 
cuts, running heads and subheads. A distance, area or 
mass twice or three times another gives a cut-and-dried 
effect that wearies the attention. The most pleasing 
variety in distances, area, weights of type matter, illus¬ 
trations and margins is probably that where the propor¬ 
tions are more subtle, such as 4-7-11. Moreover, between 
two cuts of different sizes, the one high up on the page 
at the right band side, and the other only one-fourth as 
heavy in the left hand lower quarter, the eye naturally 
strikes a balance about one-fourth the distance from the 
heavier mass. The eye also seems naturally to fix the 
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optical center of a page less than one-third the distance 
from the top. 

These points form the basis of many practical rules in 
the artistic balance of your pages. As a rule, play your 
best point at the optical center. Where a heavy mass 
appears low on the page, bring it up by using another 
mass high on the same page or opposite. Avoid a solid 
“lane” of type masses, subheads or illustrations across 
the middle of successive pages. In using different masses 
on the same page, placing them diagonally brings the line 
of adjustment between them nearer the center vertically. 
The same thing is true on the right and left pages to¬ 
gether on a double spread or when using illustrations 
and subheads. 

Having worked out the exact selling purpose of your 
circular, folder, booklet or catalog, made your rough 
plan and perfected your copy, color scheme and illustra¬ 
tions to suit it, the final jjoints are the index or table of 
contents and the com])lete dummy. The fonner is 
quickly arranged by running through the book and 
wording each reference and cross reference with the 
page number exactly as you wish it, on a separate slip; 
then laying out the slips alphabetically on a large card 
lettered from A to Z, and finally, having the entries 
typewritten in order. 

The care with which the final layout is made de¬ 
termines the economy with which the printer will do 
your actual type composition. After folding up a sheet, 
or pinning or pasting together enough pages of the cor¬ 
rect size, and measuring off on them or having printed 
in outline the size of type page, you can carefully sketch 
in all headings, type masses and illustrations. 

One efficient copy writer takes t 3 T)e pages, cuts and 
pastes this print wherever he expects to use such type, 
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and then, by counting the number of words as placed, 
cuts down his manuscript or uses smaller type and shows 
the printer exactly the space each block of copy, in¬ 
dicated as A, B or C, will require. If you are familiar 
with your printer’s type assortment, or have secured 
from him a specimen sheet of his type faces, you can 
also indicate in the margin preferred sizes and faces of 
type for all displays. Other notes with regard to zinc 
etchings, color printing and special points ought also 
to appear on the final layout, so that with its companion 
copy sheets, it presents the final plm of your sales 
literature. 




T^HEN admtueri spend miHiom io ehangs people* s kabiie, 
* ^ raise tkeir standards and create tn them a senHmeni for 
nets and better Ihingst the only part of that advertising whiek 
pays the advertiser is the part vkiek makes the people adopt 
the brand or make of the article speoificaUy advertised^ not a 
copy or imUalMn qf 


•-Edwin Balmer 
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GETTING OUT A HOUSE 
ORGAN BY SCHEDULE 

By Hath S. Hince 


W HAT these pages need is more vim and snap,” 
the editor of a house organ published by an auto¬ 
mobile specialty concern told himself as he came out of 
the president’s office with an unenthnsiastie 0. K. upon 
his next month’s issue. “Something that will really in¬ 
terest the boys. The trouble is, I’m doing too much 
work, and not getting enough done.” 

Figuring out just what he did in a day, he was as¬ 
tonished to see how much of his time was devoted to 
routine tasks which a stenographer could perform as 
well as he. He also saw how unequally his work was 
distributed, and recollected what a frequent occurrence 
it was for him to work hours overtime as the day for 
going to press drew near. He decided to fix a regular 
schedule of performance and turn the routine tasks over 
to his stenographer, leaving his own time free for real 
constructive work—talking with visiting agents, sales¬ 
men, guests and customers and picking up in the shop 
the news items of live interest which the house organ had 
lately failed to catch. 

With this in mind he worked out a couple of simple 
schedules which put the work of collecting copy and 
getting out the monthly paper on a routine basis. The 
system which he devised can be applied with equal sue- 
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ceas in any other concern haring the same kind of prob¬ 
lem to solve. 

Collection of copy by a schedule, such as that shown 
in Figure IX, insures the necessary material being on 
hand in ample time to be properly worked up for the 



FIQVHE IX: Getting copy ia the moat tedious duty 0 / the editor of the 
house organ. This schedule shows at a glance what material he hoe and 
what he still needs 


printer. This chart is a sheet of paper ruled into large 
units and subdivided into four small divisions. 

At the left is a list of the sources from which copy is 
M hn This list in your own business will, of 
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course, be designed exactly to suit your own needs. The 
second column denotes how many of the thirty-two pages 
of your book are allotted each month to the several de¬ 
partments. The third column shows the issue, and 
enough space is left to cover a period of six months. 

G etting the eopn in m time, foUouing the work 
to eatiefactory completion—these routine duties of 
the house organ editor can easily be put on a schedule. 

This schedule visualizes the exact copy situation for a 
long time ahead. It warns the editor of his needs in 
time, and he can make arrangements to meet them. He 
sees at a glance that the house advertisements will be cut 
down as the season wanes and other material will have 
to be secured to take their place. Satisfied that his plans 
provide prospects with plenty of selling talk in the buy¬ 
ing season, and plenty of general interest items out of 
season he can leave these details and work up the bigger 
outlines of his policy. 

Agents or dealers, once they realize how acceptable the 
small news items that come under their notice every day 
are to the editor, will gladly make an effort to send in a 
little copy every month. To get them to do this, how¬ 
ever, it is generally necessary to let them understand 
that all the editor wants is facts, not literary effort. He 
is the man to do the rewriting. 

* As soon as these news items come in, the editor sizes 
them up and blackens his chart in proportion to the 
amount of space he wishes to allot to them. 

A little tact and Insistence in your follow-up is gen¬ 
erally all that is needed to secure this material on time. 
It is possible to make this follow-up a part of the stenog¬ 
rapher’s routine work, automatically attended to at the 
light time. On the first of the month send out such a 
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card as this to your correspondents who have failed to 
send in copy: 


ff« ftro lookltts forward to roooivlttg your oopy 
for the January nuwber of our House Organ. 
Beoauaa its pages close on the 16 th Inst., we 
want to reoelTo your oopy by that late. 


If your copy is not in by the 10th, or whatever date 
you have decided on for the final appeal, another card 
like the following is pretty certain to bring the slow cor¬ 
respondent around with his news: 


The adrertising and editorial pages of the Jan¬ 
uary nwaber of our House Organ. 

close on the 16 th of this month. Te hare 
allotted spaoe for your oopy. Please make sure 
that It la In by that date. 


If neither of these notices produce the copy, the editor 
himself must of course fill up the shortage by adding 
more material to the general interest editorials. He 
should not do too much of this work, for a big part of 
the interest of the house organ lies in the news items told 
by the men in the field. 

The mechanical end of getting the copy on the press 
and the booklets themselves into the mail, is taken care 
of by another schedule. Figure X. This production 
sheet is designed to show graphically just how work iff 
progressing. If a delay occurs, the cause is at once 
evident 

By the 16th of the month, for instance, this editor 
must have his oopy square completely blackened and the 
squares and dates that follow must be blackened in 
regular order. 

The production schedule takes a great deal of tire- 
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some detail from the editor’s desk, because he can see 
from it exactly what has to be done each day and can 
give the necessary orders, be certain that he has covered 
everything and allowed time for the work to be done. 
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FIOVRE X; A schedule like this relieves the editor of the necessity of 
keepiny the mechtmical progress constantly in mind. A daily glance at the 
chart grapkie^y shows the work to be done today 


•Nothing is left to burden his memory, and there is no 
daily retracing of steps to see that this or that is being 
properly cared for. 

Once the copy is collected and edited, there remain 
such details as are shown on the schedule. The compo¬ 
sition and engraving must be got under way, the layout 
has to be perfected, envelopes must be secured and ad¬ 
dressed. When the final proofs are received it is neces- 
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eary to get the 0. K. of different department heada; 
after which, there is merely the routine of printing and 
mailing left. 

In order to take advantage of the lowest possible 
prices, it is best to purchase envelopes in large lots. Have 
them printed with a permit number in accordance with 
the post office regulations, and you will be able to mail 
large quantities of matter by paying the postage charges 
in currency instead of going to the trouble of affking a 
stamp to each piece. In Figure X, note that a suffi¬ 
cient supply of envelopes was bought for three and one- 
third months. The fact that the sheet is blackened only 
as far as the first part of April flashes a warning to the 
editor when it comes time to buy a fresh supply. 

Figures IX and X supply a black and white com¬ 
parison which makes it easy to see at once what has been 
done and what remains still to be done. These charts 
may be enlarged and mounted on cardboard. Thus they 
make helpful wall charts, and if you fill them in regu¬ 
larly, they are a constant reminder of the status of your 
work. 

When the galley and engraver’s proofs are returned, 
you can rough out the general scheme of make-up for 
your book. By picturing the entire book on a large flat 
sheet like that shown in Figure XI it is possible to gather 
a very fair idea of whether you will have a pleasing bal¬ 
ance in your type and cuts. 

Note how pages 28 and 29 are out of balance. The 
editor’s first impression may be that the copy must be 
handled that way, but he should work it over till he has 
an equal distribution of cuts and display type on the 
two pages. This form is not designed to watch the 
minute details of make-up. The illustration of its use 
is simulv an indication of a clever method of getting 
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8 fair distribution of matter throughout the book and 
of catching at once any glaring errors in the proposed 
make-up. 

A dummy can now be quickly made up with the gal¬ 
ley and engraver’s proofs. These can be pasted over a 



FIGURE XI: On a sheet tike this the ediioT roughty sketehes in his 
pnhdble layout by odd and even pages in pairs. It saves him from making 
errors in balance which might not show in a pasted-up *‘dummy’‘ 


copy of the house organ for the preceding month or on 
special blank dummies prepared by your printer. 

Nothing is more important than this layout of the 
book. Make it attractive, use the utmost care in placing 
the house advertisements, win attention for the selling 
talks by giving them a prominent place, and let no con¬ 
tribution be slighted. Wh^n you come to such careful 
Work as this, you will appreciate the schedule which 
keeps the routine work moving, and leaves you free 
from other detail and interruption. 
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When a few copies are run off the press, have them 
delivered so that the mail boy can start stufiSng his 
envelopes early. Thus it will be unnecessary to put on 
extra help for this purpose. This is an important point, 
because unfamiliar hands working on the mail almost in¬ 
variably cause mistakes, such as sending envelopes 
through the mails without addresses or without en¬ 
closures. If frequent deliveries are made, there will not 
be more work than one boy can accomplish. 

The two important points in keeping this system run¬ 
ning smoothly are that your own employees and agents 
be thoroughly enthusiastic and impressed with the im¬ 
portance of the house organ and that the printers and en¬ 
gravers with whom you deal are tied down by contract 
to a schedule set for their work. If they are given to 
understand that they may gain your future orders in¬ 
definitely by making deliveries on time, they will be 
likely to do so. 




T CAN nol (five an accurate ditHneiim behotien q 
^ bad. His a TM 


( moMer dependent almost upon condi¬ 
tions, but broadly good copy is that which aUrads the eye, 
which has a positive sdling force, and is so permeated 6$/ a 
strong ^sonalily Uiat it wins friends and creoles a serUi- 
ment of popular favor for the advertiser; bad copy is all that 
is oppo^. 


—Edward M. Power, Jr. 




HOW TO CONTROL INQUIRY 
AND ORDER COST 


By Neil U. auk 


B ILLBOAEDS had for several years been the sole 
advertising medium employed in Minneapolis terri¬ 
tory by a soup manufacturer who conducts national cam¬ 
paigns. Sales had seemed satisfactory, reaching the 
quota which had been fixed. No effort had been made 
to cover the territory more cto.sely. 

A new advertising manager, however, decided to test 
the city in an endeavor to increase sales, lie chose one 
of the large daily newspapers as his medium, and ran 
frequent advertisements in it throughout the year. The 
billboards were retained, and all other selling conditions 
remained the same as before. In that year, sales jumped 
to more than double what they had been the previous 
year. 

Here was a case where the advertiser had definite in- 
^dication of the value of his medium. Other conditions 
being precisely as in former years, he naturally at¬ 
tributed the increase in sales to his advertising cam¬ 
paign. For a particular can of soup, he could not trace 
in the sale the results of his newspaper advertisements 
or the effect due to some wayside billboard poster. But 
in the aggregate, since his sates increased in close corre¬ 
spondence with the amount of advertising, he was satis¬ 
fied that his copy was effective. 
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Similarly, every national advertiser must test the 
effectiveness of his campaigns largely by the correspMid- 
ing increase in his sales. This is true also of many 
small concerns which make a bid for trade without ask¬ 
ing for direct replies. 

“I advertised last year nowhere but on the east side 
street car lines,” said a laundryman in a large western 
city. “I have not been able to trace more than ten 
customers who came to me because of those signs in the 
cars, but my profits took a jump from $25,000 in 1911 to 
$35,000 in 1912. In 1911 and before that, I employed 
no publieity methods beyond personal solicitation and a 
few scattering newspaper notices. With the results I 
received from my 1912 campaign, I am satisfied to con¬ 
tinue my street car cards another year.” 

H OW to key your advertiemmU, test results from dif- 
fereot mediums and copy, and keep records that vrill 
enable you to learn exact inquiry and or^ costs. 

Almost every advertising campaign has its points on 
which proof of good and bad copy, selling plans and 
mediums can be hinged. No wise advertiser is satisfied 
without checking up and re-arranging his publicity from 
time to time, even if it is not possible to keep returns 
definitely and eontinuously. 

When your advertisement is intended to do one spe¬ 
cific thing, as to pull inquiries or make sales by mail* 
then the coupon to be returned, or the key which you 
place in name or address, furnishes you the definite test 
which tells you constantly the value of different medi¬ 
ums. If you offer a booklet or souvenir to inquirers or 
advertise an article for sale in six different magazines, 
you wish to know which periodicals return the cost of 
and nay nrofits in number of inquiries or 
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jalea—you want to know your selling costs per inquiry 
and per order. By keying each advertisement differ¬ 
ently, you can check how many inquiries come from each 
source. 

There are many ways of keying an advertisement. 
You may ask the inquirer from one magazine to write 
to department 19, and in another you may number 
your department 24. Another common method of keying 
is to change the address in different magazines. In the 
first one you may, for instance, use 17-23 Lake Street; in 
another, simply 17 Lake Street, or 23 Lake Street; in 
still another, you may use Lake and Main Streets. A 
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FORM h A card like this keeps track of the keyed regies to adxertiee- 
raente which make an appeal for inquiries only. The columns qt the right 
show the orders tmich the letter foUow-up campaign brings 


less satisfactory way is to ask the inquirer to write to a 
certain person in the company, addressing him by name 
and using different persons for different magazines. 

Again, if you are making an offer on one particular 
thing, you may be aWe to change its name or designation 
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in different magazines so as to determine from which 
magazine the inquiry came. If you are advertising a 
certain descriptive booklet for free distribution, you may 
call it in one magazine a thirty page booklet, in another a 
thirty-two page booklet, and so on. If you use a coupon 
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FORM II: When an advertuemerU makes a direct appeal far orders^ re- 
saUs are recorded in this form. The facte collected here make it possible to 
determine the medium cost of securing each order 


which is to be returned, it is easy to make some slight 
change in the wording of each coupon so that you know 
at once from which magazine it was clipped. 

Not every one will use your key when he replies to an 
advertisement. A fair percentage will do so, however, 
and those whom you are unable to trace can only be dis¬ 
tributed on the basis of those definitely assigned. If 
you advertise a certain proposition in three magazines 
and receive respectively 10, 8 and 2 replies which bear 
the key and 10 replies which do not, the fairest thing is 
probably to credit your first magazine with 5 unkeyed 
?^olies, the second with 4 and the last with 1. 
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In order to keep track of the replies you receive, and 
ascertain the cost of selling each proposition in each 
medium, it is necessary to keep continuous and accurate 
records. One concern which does a national mail order 
business has developed a very efScient record system 
which requires the use of only four forms. 

This concern employs two kinds of advertisements. 
The first is intended only to draw inquiries, which are 
followed up by letter and circular with the object of 
turning them into sales. The second kind of advertise¬ 
ment aims in itself to make the sale. Two kinds of cards 
have been developed to meet the needs of these two kinds 
of advertisements. 

For the advertisement which is designed solely to 
draw inquiries, Form I is used. Each medium in which 
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fORM III; Totkiijom thefadt patitered day by day in Forma I and 11 
are ported ai eoneenient irUervide. It ruma up total resulle from a tinple 
cdveriisement 


the advertisement appears has a card of its own. Spaces 
at the top are reserved to show the name of the propo¬ 
sition which is being advertised, the piece of copy under 
test, date, amount of space occupied by the advertise¬ 
ment, the key and the cost. In the columns, space is pro- 
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vided for two kinds of records. The four columns at the 
left of the double line show all inquiries which are re¬ 
ceived, together with the date. At the right are ten 
columns, each of which contains the history of one fol¬ 
low-up effort. In the example shown, the first follow-up 
sent in response to the inquiry was number 400. All 
subsequent forms used to follow-up this class of inquiries 
carry key numbers ranging between 400 and 410, with 
decimal numerals added, as 401.3, for special purposes. 
Bach follow-up letter contains an order blank which is 
keyed, and thus it becomes possible whenever an order 
comes in to tell which letter probably pulled it. 

When the advertisement makes a direct appeal for 
orders, Form II is used to record results. Here again, 
each medium has a card, which indicates the proposition, 
the date of insertion, the key, amount of space used and 
the cost. In the columns below are entered the dates 
when the orders are received and the amounts remitted. 

With these cards in hand it is possible at a glance to 
tell whether it is costing too much to get orders through 
a certain medium or whether results are as they should 
be. If on a new advertisement, several mediums which 
had previously given good results fail to show satisfac¬ 
tory returns, it is evident that the copy is at fault If 
tested copy begins to flag, it may be going state or yon 
may need a new proposition to attract other classes of 
buyers. 

For complete records it is necessary to have still 
further summaries. These are secured on Forms III 
and IV. Form III summarizes results secured from all 
mediums in connection with a single advertisement. 
Form rV summarizes results from all advertisements on 
a single proposition. 
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manila folder and the proof is pasted on the right inside 
half; the Advertising Folder Eecord (Form III) is 
pasted on the left-hand side and results are posted to it 
from time to time from the daily inquiry and order 
cards. In the extreme left column of Form III are 



FORM 2V: This is a convenient form on which the resvUs of aU advertise^ 
ments connected with one Reposition may he summarized. The percerdoye 
statistics wUl then show the relative effectiveness of different mediums and 
pieces of copy 

written the names of the different mediums which are 
used, and the other columns contain ail facts concerning 
the advertisement, and percentages which show com¬ 
parative results. 

The returns from all advertisements connected with 
one proposition are tabulated on Form IV. This shows 
the name of each advertisement used in connection with 
the proposition, the different mediums employed, the 
number of inquiries and orders received, the cost of 
space and follow-up, and from these facts are deduced 
the cost per order and the percentage of orders to in¬ 
quiries. This sheet shows the executive at a single 
glance the effectiveness of his advertising and mail sales 
departments. 

In the mail order house, where alone such detailed 
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Idnde of copy in the same iMma, imd the mine of 
diflermt mediuna running tiie same eopy. Without such 
records, the most carefully planned campaign is liable tc 
drift on the rocks. 
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PART IV—ADVERTISING 
PLANS AND CAMPAIGNS 
THAT HAVE WON 


The Spirit of Distribution 

jC'ROM ils enunciation, twenty eenlnrio'! a^o, 
* in the words “All men are brolhors," the Idea 
of ('',)o])eralion has been the };reales| foree in 
hnnian profjress, Ajjplied l)y liismarek it wroiinlil 
out of tlie (lernian principalities a nniled nation, 
.As the jjiddin); ))rinciple of .Vbrahain l.ineoln it 
freed alike tin' ,slave aial the slaver. Its worth 
has been |)roved in polities, in seienee and in art. 

ft has .similar i)ossibilities in biisineysand finds 
its finest justification in nidfyinj; the work of 
manufaeturiiif'and dislributiiif'national prodnets. 
The men whoereatc, ai}d the men «lio distribute 
realize that they are en)'a;jed in a eonnnon work. 
The result is the eoo|)erative enterprise, which, 
by (tivino the retail rlealer a voice in the inanu- 
faclure of the goods he .sells, belter enables him 
to .secure public eonlidenee. 

The buyer’s knowledge that the retailer is re- 
.S|)onsible for every article manufactured in co- 
opertition with his fellows, reduces the selling 
effort applied to that article. The coopcralor's 
responsibility for the reputation of his co-workers 
makes him guard his honor and business prestige. 
The result is increased efficieuey, increa.sed profits, 
a srpiare deal for the jiublic the fomulations of 
busine.ss success. ^ 





Lorii^ K. TJGGETT 

Prcsith'iil ami Director, The Vnited Drug Company 
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BRINGING NEW TRADE TO 
THE COUNTER 

By Ke&dal] Burning 


A METHOD to make advertising bring the maximum 
results originated with a department store manager 
in the middle west who is a liberal user of newspaper 
space. To remind every customer of a sale in one of the 
departments he stations a boy at the door, whose duty it 
is to give a handbill to every one entering the store. 

“Handbills with only one sentence are read by every 
one,” according to the merchant, “and their use in¬ 
creased our sales to such extent that I would not think 
of doing without them. They remind the customer of the 
sale, and if the advertisement escaped his notice a little 
handbill is never thrown away without a reading. 
Every one is inquisitive to a certain extent, and anything 
thrust into the hands of a customer will have its in¬ 
fluence if it can be read at a glance.” 

The desire to “get the most” out of a space in the 
paper or a circular, crowding the printed matter to small 
type, has put an overload on many an advertisement and 
Wsulted in “burning up” the motive force of the sale. 

A druggist in a rural district of Michigan onig- 
inated and manufactured ap insect powder, but after 
advertising it in the local territory he found that his cus¬ 
tomers placed no confidence in his powder and ofteB'i 
onality in preference to his make. 
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To stimvilate aa interest in this powder he gathered 
numerous insects of every description and displayed 
them in glass jars in his show window. 

Then he began a new advertising campaign, calling 
special attention to the insects in his show windows and 
advertising that every afternoon a glass jar filled with 
insects would be opened and the vermin killed by his 
powder. Not a very inviting attraction, you say? Pos¬ 
sibly not, but every afternoon for a month the walk in 
front of the store was crowded with people who wanted 
to watch the performance. 

This demonstration created universal interest, the 
local papers advertised it, the metropolitan dailies told 
of the unique advertising campaign, and in a short time 
there was such a demand for the insect powder that 
every druggist in the county was retailing it. Then the 
inquiries from wholesale houses began to come in, and in 
a year the druggist sold his store to devote his entire 
time to the manufacture of his insect powder. 

C LEVER vuihodt u»ed by difefmt retailers to aUrae 
ike interest of ‘prospective citstomers, -win distinction 
for themselves and Mng in new trade. 

A merchant in southern Wisconsin has the printer 
furnish him with a number of proofs to be distributed to 
every one of his clerks, with instructions to read the ad¬ 
vertisement carefully so as to be thoroughly familiar 
with the special inducements on certain days or weeks. 
After reading the advertisement each clerk signs his 
name in the margin of the paper and offers new sugges¬ 
tions that might increase the pulling qualities of the ad- 
vertisemept. By doing this the merchant not only makes 
salesmen out of his clerks, but he trains new ideas from 
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each one is especially anxious to make a big success of 
any sale in which any of his suggestions are incorporated. 

Adoption of their suggestions intensifies the clerks’ 
interest in the store. It makes them feel that every ef¬ 
fort put forward to increase sales is appreciated; they 
begin to study the reasons for successful sales and leam 
to back up the printed advertisement with personal ef¬ 
forts. Unconsciously they train themselves to be some¬ 
thing more than mere order-takers. 

A merchant in a western city reluctantly gave per¬ 
mission to one of his clerks to carry out certain ideas 
which the clerk was confident would increase sales and 
supplement newspaper advertising in an effective man¬ 
ner. 

In commenting on the results the merchant says: 
“When I told the clerk to try out his ideas he literally 
plastered the store with show cards, price tickets and 
Aort sentences calling attention to certain advertised 
articles. At first I looked upon these display cards with 
distrust, but after a little while I began to notice that 
my customers were taking an interest in these cards. 
They not only asked to see the articles advertised, but 
they bought many things that otherwise would have re. 
mained on the shelf until the customer actually needed 
them. The result of it all was that I nearly doubled 
_my sales in a short time and my advertising has been 
paying big ever since.” 

■Regardless of the size of the customer’s pocket book, 
the question that almost always comes first is “What 
does it cost!” Whether he steps into the stationery 
store to buy a pencil or goes to Automobile Row to buy 
a six-cylinder touring car, the question is always the 
same: “What does it cost!” The shrewd merchant, 
nlavs uo the price mark, 
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makes it conspicuous and causes two sales to grow where 
only one had been in the customer’s mind. 

C oncentration in yam advertmng effartt meant 
bigger resuUs—eupplemeni the newspaper appeal 
leUh a window display, and make both puU together. 

The country merchant at a distance from the cities is 
forced to rely largely upon his own resources for new 
ideas to stimulate his advertising. Ilis friend in need is 
the traveling salesman who comes in personal touch with 
hundreds of retailers throughout the country. A dealer 
in southern Minnesota who found his advertising bring¬ 
ing poor results, made an appeal to one of his traveling 
friends. 

The salesman looked over a half page advertisement 
carefully and after considering the merchant’s problem 
for a while said: “Your advertisement is well written 
and should bring results, but the fault lies with your 
show windows, your bargain counter and your store serv¬ 
ice. Here you are advertising shoes. What have you 
here to give your customers to understand that your sale 
is something more than an advertisement 1 What would 
make your customers think that the prices on shoes have 
been reduced! 

“I’ll tell you what to do to make your advertising a 
success. Take the dry goods display out of your window 
and put in the best bargains in shoes. Show the people' 
that your advertisement is not a fake, and make them be¬ 
lieve that when you advertise anything you are here to 
live up to your agreement.” 

The drummer’s advice was the A-B-C of effective ad¬ 
vertising, but its significance is not appreciated by thou¬ 
sands of merchants who do not couple up their appeals 
for trade. Bargain table display, window and advertise- 
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ment—each tells a different story; the pulling force is 
so diffused that its strength is lost. 

Again the secret is to concentrate. Supplement your 
advertisement in the daily paper by cleverly displaying 
the advertised goods in your windows; call attention to 
the same line of goods on your counter; and keep your 
clerks and salesmen informed of what particular mer¬ 
chandise you arc “pushing” today and what tomorrow’s 
“special” will be. 

A general merchant in a city of medium size dis¬ 
covered that the usual number of Saturday out-of-town 
buyers was steadily decreasing. Looking about for the 
reason he decided there was something wrong with his 
advertising. 

Previously this had been used in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
playing a special inducement here, and a i ew offer there. 
He investigated further and found that the advertising 
of a number of large mail-order houses had spoiled its 
effect With the coming of the new rural delivery mail 
routes these mail-order houses had been able to reach out 
silently with letters, to underbid him and cut great in¬ 
roads into his regular business. 

As a feeler the merchant made up a circular to be 
mailed to a list of former customers taken from his books. 
This circular merely stated: “On Saturday of this week 
we will close out an entire line of men’s overalls at cost 
’price. The sale will close at noon.” Under this he 
wrote an invitation to customers to call and see him 
personally. At the top of the circular he ran two or 
three illustrations of the overalls to be sold. 

Results showed quickly on Saturday morning. He re¬ 
ceived many personal calls from ^yers who had not 
been in the store for months and the goods were sold out 
before noon. Attractive displays of other goods had 
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been arranged, so that buyers of overalls might receive 
suggestions which would prompt purchases of other ar¬ 
ticles. When the day’s sales were totaled, they showed 
a good profit above the cost of the experiment. 

On the ensuing Thursday another circular was sent out 
offering to sell a line of shoes at cost. But this time 
the sale was limited to a couple of hours during Satur¬ 
day forenoon. Again the results were satisfactory. 

So the merchant quickly made up his mind what 
course to pursue. A rest room was fitted up in one part 
of the store with a free parcel room adjoining and other 
conveniences that would appeal to visitors from out of 
town. With the following week’s special goods offer he 
included an invitation for all old customers to call and 
take advantage of the conveniences of the rest room. 

After the fifth or sixth week of these announcements, 
buyers began asking what the next week’s special sale 
would be. And this was what he had been aiming at. 

He had created a new interest in his store; he had re¬ 
newed the friendship of old customers who had not been 
buying from him for a long time; he had taught them to 
look for something special every Saturday. And what 
was most important, his plan had again trained rural 
buyers in the habit of coming into town each week. 

>1 DVERTISING is today the mightiest factor in the busi¬ 
ness world. It is an evolution of modem industrudeom^ 
tiHon. It is a btmness builder^ vnth a jxdency that goes be¬ 
yond human desire. It is a positive creative force in busi¬ 
ness. It builds factories, sl^serapers and railroads. It 
makes two blades of grass grow in the business world where 
only one grew before. It multiplies human wants and in- 
tesuifies human desires. 

“-Trumaa A. DeWeese 

AdvertMne Directs, Thf Nttunl Food Co. 
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HOW A MEN’S STORE WAS 
ADVERTISED 

By Frank M. Low 
Of Prank M. Low and Company 


I N AN advertising campaign for a retail store, news¬ 
paper publicity comes first always. And in appeal¬ 
ing to the trade of men, short concise statements of fact 
are the most effective: men want to read as they run— 
and will not wade through the descriptive advertising 
that appeals to women. We have a short advertisement 
varying from fourteen to thirty inches in all of our 
local papers every day of the year. 

We change the copy daily; I don’t remember in all 
my ten years of newspaper advertising any copy that ap¬ 
peared twice, or a day missed, Sundays excepted. Steady, 
persistent, eonstantly-before-the-public newspaper adver¬ 
tising pays. Our advertisements are mostly in the nature 
of interesting store news. We strive to keep them short, 
terse and crisp—no bombastic display and no exagger¬ 
ations are ever permitted to appear over our name. 
Ten months in the year we talk quality, style and store 
service and two months in the year—one in mid-sum¬ 
mer and one in mid,-winter—we talk price. Then we 
clean up the remainder of the season’s stock and start 
new. In that way we have no accumulation of old stock 
and we don’t tire the public out with sales. 

Illustrated advertising serves to catch the eye of the 
busy man, so we have a new cut at the top of every f d- 
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vertisement—not the overdone “woodeny” kind, but 
an interesting original cut, which for its merit alone is 
worth while studying and which, of course, always has 
some bearing upon the text of the advertisement that 
follows. 

N ewspaper and poster advertising—talking points 
and novelty ideas (hat have successfully built business 
for the retail store of Frank M. Low and Company. 

An illustration, in order to help an advertisement, has 
to be right. Above all it must have originality. For 
the average concern to employ a man capable of drawing 
an original cut every day is out of the question. So we 
subscribe to a clothier’s exclusive cut and advertising 
service, which furnishes seasonable cuts for every day in 
the year. By thus cooperating with many other concerns 
throughout the country, we enjoy the benefit of talent we 
could not otherwise afford. Our store news is edited to 
correspond. 

There arc so many logical talking points in my busi¬ 
ness that it is comparatively easy to promote the sale of 
merchandise—although to do it most effectively you must 
time your window displays and interior store exhibitions 
so that they will back up the newspaper announcements. 
For instance, if we advertise a sale of men’s fifteen dol¬ 
lar suits, we usually have an exhibition of the suits in 
one of our show windows and we also have them dis-' 
played conspicuously inside the store; then if the cus¬ 
tomer is drawn to our store by the advertisement, the in¬ 
terest awakened by the newspaper announcement is kept 
alive by the show window and the interior display, 
and in that way the advertisement is very materially 
strengthened, to the extent that nothing short of lack of 
goods or poor clerlm would hinder making the sale. 
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Between the constant changing of styles, the many 
improvements that are constantly being made in fur¬ 
nishings for men and the novelties that are being intro¬ 
duced almost daily, there is little or no difficulty in find¬ 
ing something to call the public’s attention to, every day 
of the year, in a profitable manner. 

One of our most effective as well as most inexpensive 
ways of gaining and holding public interest is by the use 
of permanent bulletin boards at each of our two 
doorways. At the top of these bulletin boards in large 
raised brass letters, are the words—Low’s Store News— 
and every morning as the pedestrian goes by our store, 
he is greeted with a new bulletin on the board; always 
something catchy and a phra.se of the day—or some¬ 
thing that we can turn or twist so that it will have 
some bearing on the store service or the merchandise in¬ 
side. We have succeeded in making these bulletins so 
interesting that hundreds of people now look for the 
new one every day, and it has become one of the talked- 
of features of our store. 

One of the recent advertising ideas from which we im¬ 
mediately began to feel the good effects, was a “New 
Year’s Greeting” mailed to all of our patrons January 
first. With the greeting, which was printed on heavy book 
paper in two colors, we enclosed one of our business 
cards and a coin about the size of a twenty dollar gold 
piece. One side of the coin bore tbe head of Geoige 
Washington and the inscription “Frank M. Low & Co.” 
The other side contained the following inscription: 
“Good for 50c at Frank M. Low & Co.’s on a $5.00 
Purchase.” We can trace a direct increase in our Janu¬ 
ary sales just to the influence of these coins. Many of 
our patrons say they wouldn’t part with them, that 
they’re going to carry them as good luck pieces. 
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On the tenth anniversary of the opening of our store 
I carried out a plan that proved very successful and 
created a great deal of comment. I advertised a three 
day “Anniversary Sale,” announcing that every tenth 
purchase, it being our tenth anniversary, would be given 
to the purchaser absolutely free. Check was kept at the 
cashier’s desk and each tenth box which came in over the 
automatic cash carrier was sent back to the cleit who 
had forwarded it and the money it contained returned to 
the customer. 

It cost fourteen per cent of the sales for the three 
days, greater than the law of average should have called 
for, but it was good advertising. 

The best part of it was the fact that it gave the pub¬ 
lic increased confidence in our word. Many instances 
come to my mind that plainly show the value of this 
idea. One young man came in and bought an overcoat; 
his was a tenth sale; his money came back, and he 
therefore received the overcoat without cost. His father 
wanted a new overcoat, but had intended putting off the 
purchase of one until possibly another winter. With the 
money that had been saved, however, he could buy a 
garment at once. lie came in and his purchase, too, was 
a “tenth” one, and he walked home with the money 
still unspent and a new overcoat on his back. That 
family still tells acquaintances of our “square dealing.” 

CjJ 

^PHE succesrfu advertiser does not jnd any burden upon the 
^ prospect in securing hie goods. He makes ii even easier 
Aon it is for a horse to drop hie head tnio iJui trough. 

—H. K. Stroud 




DEVELOPING MARKETS FOR 
SERVICE 


By Neil M. Clark 

I AM the only cleaner and dyer who does not use the 
garments of patrons as a window display.” 

This is one of the strong advertising claims featured 
by an up-to-date cleaner in a large western city. Any 
lady who has entrusted her finest dre.ss to a cleaner, only 
to pass his establishment a day or so later and find her 
treasured gown displayed to the gaze of every passerby, 
appreciates the force of such an argument. 

“Quality and service,” says this man, “those are the 
two big talking points I have in my business, and about 
the only ones. I play up the character of the service 
I render for all it is worth.” 

The problem that confronts this man is the one which 
every company or person dealing primarily in services 
has to face. Chemist, auditor, launderer—^these men 
must seek, in whatever advertising they undertake, to 
build confidence in the quality of their work and the ex¬ 
cellence of their service. Stores, railroads and res¬ 
taurants also endeavor to play up the kind of service 
they offer customers. If there is one vital point of dis¬ 
tinction between the service th«y offer and that com¬ 
monly given by other concerns in the same line of busi¬ 
ness, that is a strong point to be emphasized in their ad¬ 
vertising. If there is no such point, it is often the 
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essence of good business policy to create one. 

A certain laundry in the middle west makes a big 
point in its advertising of the fact that it uses artesian 
water in cleaning clothes. Another hammers repeatedly 
on the promptness of its delivery service. Still another 
laundry, desiring to gain a note of distinction, has 
evolved a unique talking point by advertising that it 
calls for shoes which need repair work done on them. 

L aundries, reilauranu, holeU and railroads find 
the most effective talking points for their euieeiiising 
campaigns is the quality of service they offer. 

This concern has made arrangements with a large 
shoe repair shop whereby the laundry receives a twenty 
per cent commission on all work which it brings in. 
Shoes are received by the wagons on their regular routes 
and are delivered with the laundry. Although under¬ 
taken at first primarily as a service to customers, this 
end of the business has proved profitable both in itself 
and as a trade-getter for the laundry. People like the 
idea of sending their old shoes away without more 
trouble than dirty clothes, and they tell neighbors and 
friends about the company offering this unique service. 

Restaurants must also make their advertising appeal 
through the kind of service which they offer, or through 
some quality which distinguishes them from competing 
concerns. Refrigerated air, sterilized plates, glasses and 
silverware, a “fiyless kitchen”—these and a dozen other 
distinguishing points, touching on the quality of food, 
and neatness and excellence of service, are used by dif¬ 
ferent restaurants to bring in patrons. Especially force¬ 
ful in a business of this sort is a well-grounded and 
cleverly-directed argument showing perfect cleanliness. 
A New York manager who has a chain of restaurants, 
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considers that the best possible talking point to feature 
in his advertisements is the fact that he roasts all meats 
in the show window of his restaurants. Many a customer 
is induced to enter the restaurant by tbe attractive view 
of a chef in spotless white tending juicy roasts on 
spits. 

One restaurant proprietor in a fashionable suburb 
found that he was not getting the trade he expected. He 
was a newcomer, and competitors were already estab¬ 
lished in public favor. He saw that he must do some¬ 
thing distinctive in the way of advertising if he intended 
to secure his share of business. Consequently, he got up 
a series of advertisements and inserted them in the local 
paper. This campaign w'as supplemented by sample 
menus which he circulated from house to house. These 
menus showed dinners that had been planned for the 
coming week. Their effectiveness was increased by an 
offer which allowed each menu to be turned in as a 
twenty-five cent payment on any dinner order. 

It happened to be the height of the strawberry sea¬ 
son, and the nistaurant’s strawberry offerings were 
played up in all the advertisements. They told all the 
styles in which the strawberries were served, and invited 
comparison with the service given anywhere else. In the 
week following this campaign, nearly all of the cards 
were turned in at the ca.shier’s desk in payment for 
meals, and thereafter the tide was turned in favor of the 
new restaurant-keeper. His service was all he had said 
of it. 

Similarly, the problem of hotel advertising nearly 
always centers on the kind of service rendered—far 
oftener than on price. One prominent hotel-keeper ad¬ 
vertises that his is “the only hotel in Chicago in which 
each floor is operated independently, with special clerks, 
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maids, pages, waitere and kitchen seiriee.” The fact 
that this feature insures immediate attention to all per¬ 
sonal requirements is naturally attractive to the class of 
customers this man seeks to reach. 

Railroad advertising also finds the quality of service 
one of its biggest talking points. Luxuriance of train.s, 
convenience of travel, safety, and every comfort which 
could be had in the finest home—these are the services on 
which strong emphasis is laid. One big western railroad 
has built a reputation for itself by dwelling constantly 
on the smoothness of its roadbed: “A smooth roadbed 
rigidly inspected—without a jar or jolt—that’s the way 
to travel in perfect quiet—to get a sound, restful sleep.” 
To the traveler who has spent long nights on the train 
with scareely a wink of sleep, such an appeal is attract¬ 
ive. Another railroad became famous by continually 
calling attention to the fact that its trains were free from 
dust and dirt which generally accompany travel by rail. 

P ROFESSIONAL adverimriff of service is designed to 
refUei dignity and solid woiih of the proposUion^ 
retail stores often advertise service instead of goods. 

The man who offers his own services in a semi-pro¬ 
fessional capacity, also dwells on quality of service. 
Just as it is necessary for the doctor to maintain a 
certain dignity and secure new patients on the basis of 
his record of past cures, so it is necessary for the man 
who offers professional services requiring considerable 
skill to advertise himself in a dignified manner and show 
how his services have been used to advantage by others 
in the past. 

An Iowa dentist issued a small booklet explaining the 
value of prevention rather than repair in oaring for 
teetL He sent this with a letter to each person on a 
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i of prospects and customers, and suggested that they 
cide on regular dates, twice a year or oftener, for visit- 
g his office. The dentist promised to keep a tickler file 
id remind each of the patients as the time of his or 
!r appointment approached. Thus, dread and delay 
ould be done away with, and the preventive measures 
ken would insure the patient against painful and ex- 
ensive operations. The booklet was really valuable 
om an educational point of view, and the dentist found 
ore work coming in than he could handle alone. 

The same kind of dignified appeal is made by the man 
ho offers his services in the capacity of a consulting ex- 
)rt. The thing he specially seeks to create is confidence 
himself. Following are paragraphs from a typical 
Ivertisement of this sort, the advertisement of a sales 
siciency engineer: 


O NE concern which I organized in 1904, and 
of which I have had sole management, has 
paid $550,000 in cash dividends. 

Another, in which I am a director, in 191S pro¬ 
duced and sold goods to the amount of $918,000, and 
on July 1, 1913, had on its books contracts and 
orders totaling $5$8,082.00 —with immediate pros¬ 
pects of five times that amount. 

I recite these few facts as a proof that I can 
really sell things on a fairly large scale. 


The appeal here is solely on the basis of the high 
lality of service performed in the past, vrith the in- 
mation that the same skill can be turned to the ad- 
uitage of other businesses. There is nothing to detract 
vm the dignity of the offer; everything to inspire con- 
lence. 
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Many times the retail store finds its most effective ad¬ 
vertisement is one emphasizing service. A custom shoe¬ 
maker in the west dwells on the fact that he offers every 
convenience for his customers. He has, for example, a 
private room where ladies who require to be specially 
fitted may have plaster casts of their feet made. A 
wholesale fisheries company emphasizes the care with 
which its fish are inspected and handled. In a series of 
advertisements, this company showed how all fish are 
looked over as soon as they are caught, how the sound 
ones are placed in refrigeration “on vessels where clean¬ 
liness is as much a part of the discipline as on a war¬ 
ship,” and finally, how every effort is made to maintain 
the soundest sanitary conditions clear through to the 
retail market. 

Quality of work, therefore, and excellence of service— 
these are the big talking points for the concern which 
specializes in rendering any kind of services. When you 
can add an individual touch which gives you a person¬ 
ality of your own and makes you stand out favorably 
from your competitors, you can be certain you have the 
elements which make for a successful campaign. 




^HE merehanfs firm name is the only foundation for hit 
* prestige. ^ That canned be trademarked; but inairetily 
he can make it an even greater business asset than a trade¬ 
mark by making it stand for service—quality in goods and 
occommadaiion. Service will be the trademark giving ftit 
hrm name a meaning. 


—Alexander H. Revell 

Fretldmt, A. H. Rmll asd Compny 
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REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
THAT PULLS 

By Joseph P. Day 

Former President, Real Estate Board of Brokers of New York 


I ^HE morning after the telegraph company had 
opened its “night lettergram” service, fifty of New 
Fork’s leading real estate operators found on their 
lesks one of the much-talked-about “lettergrams” which 
umounced the coming sale of a valuable downtown 
aarcel. Inquiry later proved that this was the first 
ettergram these men received, and that each of them not 
mly read the message with interest, but studied the 
alank and discussed the use of lettergrams in their own 
jusiness. Many showed the lettergram to their business 
jssociates, and a number of them showed it outside and 
talked about the “stunt” at luncheon. This advertise- 
aent then evidently created a distinct brain impression; 
that is, its message was not merely glanced at and 
thrown away, but, reaching the brain through the eyes, 
vas fixed in memory by reason of its own inherent in¬ 
terest and because of its correlation with other interest, 
ag ideas. 

To create such a brain impression was the purpose that 
the real estate dealer had in using the “lettergram.” 
There was no idea of selling the property by wire; the 
.^ipients of the lettergram, in fact, had already re- 
seived catalogs and letters, and not a few of them had 
seen visited personally. Moreover, extensive space in 
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selected newspapers, billboards, electric signs, street car 
cards, notices over the wall street ticker, form letters, 
booklets, reading notices in the realty news columns, had 
been persistently creating impressions for a fortnight 
previous. The lettergram was sort of a climactic follow¬ 
up selling punch in such a form, that if, by chance, any 
of these selected prospects had not been reached by the 
other brain-impressing advertising, this novel attack 
would fix the sale indelibly in their minds. 

What were the results—the one measure of any ad¬ 
vertising campaign ? A number of these men ’phoned in 
for second catalogs and called at the office for ad¬ 
ditional details. Others, pleased by the novelty of the 
approach, gave the sale much advertising by discussing 
the plan in the market. At least one of these same 
men figured as an active bidder. The total cost was 
$12.40, and, for this expenditure, more primary and sec¬ 
ondary publicity was secured than could have been 
bought in any other way for several times that amount. 

On that particular business morning, the lettergram 
afforded most of the essentials of judicious advertising, 
as follows: 

First: It was a novelty, the coming of which had been 
extensively advertised by the telegraph company. Every 
business man was interested in seeing the new method of 
communication in actual use. 

Second: Like a good newspaper or magazine, it was* 
interesting in itself and select and direct in its circula¬ 
tion and a good medium for an advertisement. 

Third: It used few words and yet with a dignified 
novelty carried home its selling punch. 

Fourth: It reenforced the brain impression created 
by other advertising. 

Unless an advertisement—or a letter or a personal in- 
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ierview—does create such a definite impression it can- 
lot lead to results. An advertisement must fix in the 
Drain of the reader the ideas, “Good for ME to buy,” 
)r “Necessary for ME to look into,” or “Related to MY 
interests,” or it will miss landing the essential selling 
punch. It must make that buying idea also an un- 
Domfortable rather than a dormant brain impression, 
one that will not let a man alone until it has produced a 
positive action on his part, led him to inspect the prop¬ 
erty, or at least to inquire about it. If an advertise¬ 
ment does not give such positive results something is the 
natter with it. Either the goods themselves are noti 
salable, the advertising medium docs not reach the| 
lormal buyers or else the copy is wrong. 

C OPY that proves effective talks straight to the buying 
brain of the man it is designed to reaeh—if it aims 
to do too much, it will fail to do enough. 

Generally, the trouble lies with the copy; it does not 
talk straight to the buying brain of the man it tries to 
reach, or, if it does reach his brain, it creates some 
negative idea that the advertisement is not sincere, or, 
by ill-chosen phrases, gives a false notion of the value 
and the direct application of the property. 

Any advertising campaign, to attain its maximum 
effect, must, in choice of medium or device, in lay-out, 
in copy and in follow-up, aim to create these positive 
buying impressions on the brain of the man who can 
buy and who can be brought to buy. 

The weakness of much advertising is that it tries to 
talk to too many kinds of people at once, and therefore 
is forced to use language which is not convincing to any 
one of the buying classes. 

As an example, a two-family house in the Bronx de- 
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signed to sell for about $7,500 might be cited. A liraple 
sum in arithmetic would show the minimum capital and 
income a man would need to buy this place and live in 
one apartment, with the rent of the other to help him 
meet his payments. Those below that income figure 
would be non-buyers. It also can easily be seen that 
others with a much larger income but with certain social 
ambitions would not care to live in such a house at any 
price—they would rather pay $100 a month rent for a 
nearly fashionable apartment on a west side avenue. 
These again would be non-buyers as far as the home ar¬ 
gument went. The investment buying class, however, 
would include all those with spare capital enough to 
swing the deal, whether they would buy such a house for 
their own use or not. To try to reach the whole of this 
investment class would cost more than such a house is 
worth. 

Analysis of the investment class, however, would, if 
the advertiser had proper source of information, give 
him probably three hundred names of people known to 
be regular investment buyers of that class of property. 
The kind of people to be reached and the way the ad¬ 
vertisement should talk about such a property also are 
clearly indicated. The advertisement must show: 

A. The livable quality of the property. 

B. The ease with which it may be financed with small 
capital and limited income. 

C. Its rental advantages and its relationship to in¬ 
creasing values. 

The mediums to be used also are indicated by the peo¬ 
ple one is after. Newspapers read by storekeepers, suc¬ 
cessful clerks, heads of departments and by women, as 
well as those read regularly by investors, form the 
natural sales outlets. Use of billboards in the neighbor- 
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ood, booklets addressed to proper prospects, also should 
ive results. If but one house is to be sold, the possible 
rofits will limit the advertising to a very small cam- 
aign. If, however, a dozen such houses are to be sold, 
ae ads for all twelve can be concentrated into a pcr- 
istent, active canvass which will cover a wide territory, 
lo matter what the amount available for advertising, 
owever, the heavy fire should be directed straight to 
he logical buying class for the particular property. 

In preparing copy for real estate advertisements, ac- 
uracy in description of location, dimensions and build- 
ags, restrictions, mortgages, terms of sale and methods 
f payment is essential, becau.se an advertisement can 
lecome as legally binding as a letter. For the same rea- 
on, an advertisement—like a letter—should avoid raak- 
ng definite promises about matters out of the writer’s 
lontrol. 

The next step is to work out the selling points. For 
he home buyer (and also the investment buyer) con¬ 
venience to existing or projected means of transportation 
s a most important feature. If a liberal mortgage or 
oartial payment plan is allowed, this, too, is a very 
significant inducement for both classes. Character of 
he neighborhood, its similarity to other sections where 
ralues have increased, important real estate movements 
ir betterments in the section, whether the street and 
wers are in and the assessments paid, also have an im- 
Mitant place. 

R eal advertisers find tiieir most effective talking 

• points in the conveniences of their property ani 
its eitnluU seeuriiy as an investment. 

In describing the property itself for a prospective 
home buyer, its special home features—tiled kitchen, 
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bathrooms, closets, trim, honest construction, fine heat¬ 
ing apparatns, high-class fixtures, number and conveni¬ 
ent arrangement of rooms, nearness to schools and parks 
or play grounds, healthy situation, convenience to stores 
and markets, police and fire protection, restrictions 
against nuisances, desirability of neighbors—all have 
weight with a family man and his wife and with an in¬ 
vestor who intends to rent the place. If a dwelling 
house is in a fashionable block, it even pays to get the 
names of well-known residents on that block. If it is 
a modem high-class dwelling, the number of bathrooms, 
dressing rooms, maids’ rooms, special kitchen and enter¬ 
taining facilities must be emphasized in such a way that 
they talk “ideal home” to the man who wants style as 
well as every up-to-date living comfort. 

Any facts which show that the house should be a 
good investment are selling points for the prospective 
occupying owner, as well as for the investor.. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, it is too costly to give details in a newspaper 
advertisement. It is wise, therefore, to give only the 
most significant facts and invite the reader to “send for 
booklet” that gives pictures of the house floor plan, in¬ 
terior views and location maps. The character of the 
booklet—paper, type, make-up—is determined entirely 
by the class of property. 

The manner in which a property is to be sold, whether 
at auction or private sale, also determines the character 
of the advertising. For example, to sell lots at private 
sale in a suburban development means the maintenance 
of a continuous advertising campaign over many months 
or years, designed to interest individual buyers. The 
arguments in such a campaign must be consecutive and 
designed to get the man who reads them to visit the 
property or to write in for information. The inquirer 
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jTist then be judiciously followed by letters and book- 
sts and personal interviews over a long period or until 
; is evident that he will not buy. 

Selling property at auction does not permit such leis- 
irely, steady work. All possible buyers must be reached 
rithin a month, induced to visit the property and be 
mesent to bid on a certain stipulated day. Such a cani- 
jaign must be a sustained whirlwind, limited to not 
nore than six or eight weeks of active advertising. Real 
ixcitement and competition must be worked up; the 
idvertising must talk sharp and fast to the thousands of 
oeople who have money enough to buy a single lot or 
1 block of lots. Everything must work up to a selling 
dimax on the predetermined date of sale. 

Only occasionally does a situation come up in a sub- 
arban development which makes advisable a general 
aammering for a certain definite closing date. In one 
instance such a date was made possible by the fact that 
the owners had determined to raise the prices of all lots 
on February 1. A whirlwind campaign to induce men 
to buy before noon on February 1, therefore, had a good 
logical reason back of it. In spite of one of the worst 
blizzard periods of recent years, with the property 
snow-covered, $117,000 worth of lots were sold at this 
development in the month of January, before the prices 
were raised materially—as they were at noon, February 
1. But if, without such an excuse, one had tried to 
hustle the buyers, they would have become suspicious 
and restive. “Too anxious to sell” is a very poor note 
to establish in advertising an extensive lot property that 
will be in the market for a long period. 

The one measure of advertising is results. Getting 
results is selling a property with the least possible ex¬ 
penditure. But it certainly is not getting results to 
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spend only fifty dollars in advertising a property when 
the use of a hundred dollars’ worth of advertising would 
get a better price for the owner. 

The most important results cannot be measured in 
immediate profits. Sometimes it will pay an owner of 
a development to spend $1,000 promoting interest in 
the general neighboriiood, even if he does not trace a 
single immediate sale directly to his campaign. 

This Wind advertising may help to create a movement 
toward that section which eventually will sell his lots 
at far higher figures. Such campaigns are parallel to 
those entered into by “Boost Clubs,” Boards of Trade 
and Merchants’ Associations for the purpose of attract¬ 
ing population to their sections. Such a plan is similar 
to the policy of the owner of a tract who gives land to 
a club house or an industry. His monetary results come 
later. 

There is, however, one essential thing back of aU ad¬ 
vertising without which no amount of attention to copy 
or detail will yield full results. Advertising has to be 
honest and have behind it the advertiser’s established 
reputation for fair dealing, intelligence, stability and 
energy. For an advertisement is at best an interview, 
and just as men will not do business personally with a 
tricky, unreliable man, so they will not do business with 
tricky, unreliable advertising which exaggerates. Truth 
is the essence of advertising that brings real results 


^ROADSIDE puUieity sddom »elU real eelale. It metff 
fy^r^ntinrmJltt nUnlfAthti hvUhtlMtiUihoiaakt 


recorde are ikoee who fina the range and train their advertU- 
ing $0 that every ehot will couTii, 


“W. W. Foweu 

01 Poven ft Powan 
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ADVERTISING THE LUMBER 
YARD 

By Carroll D. Murphy 


A dvertising the lumber yard offers an interest¬ 
ing variation of the retailer’s problem. As in most 
other businesses, the lumber dealer’s sales campaign 
must be built around one central idea. The success fac¬ 
tor in several campaigns has been advertising in season. 
First make up a complete list of prospects. Prom the 
stray bits of information that reach you, it is easy to 
compile a list of men who are or will be in the market 
for your commodity. Put these names on separate cards 
(Form I) with the prospect’s address, source of the 
name and any information of a personal nature that 
might influence him in placing his order. Different 
classes of prospects may be entered on cards of different 
colors j as apparent prospects on blue, house builders on 
white cards, factory or store builders on red. 

• Whenever a call is made or a letter is sent to a pros¬ 
pect, note the fact on the proper card. Designate what¬ 
ever circulars and letters you put out by number, and 
use these numbers in the proper columns of Form 1. 
Reference to each prospect’s card will then tell you just 
what circularizing has been done and make it easy to 
avoid doubling on prospects. 

In your copy make it the first essential to be season- 
4bk. One successful lumber dealer sends with his state- 
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menta each month a single choice bit of advertising to 
every person On the list. Envelope-size folders, booklets 
and blotters are ordinarily used. The copy is never 
twice alike and always emphasize some particular de¬ 
partment of interest at the time—window and door 
screens in April, storm doors in the fall, tobacco sticks, 
in season—and to the country trade. The follow-up 
letter is an effective medium for the dealer. One live 
dealer in fine woods sent a representative to the Mexican 
mahogany forests to get pictures telling the story of 
how this expensive lumber is cut. For several months 
these pictures, printed on post cards and accompanied 
by descriptive matter, formed interesting and effective 
follow-ups. Later the pictures were gathered into a 
small booklet, which described the progress of the mate¬ 
rial from forest to parlor and office, pictured the labo¬ 
rious ox teams of the natives and the finished product 
on the dealer’s motor trucks. 

H OW the lumber dealer used seasonable advertiaemmts 
in the netospapera to reach the amirtutor, the farmer 
and the young couple about to build their own home. 

Hardly less effective than the well-planned follow-up 
series is the timely newspaper advertisement. Begin¬ 
ning with the groundhog’s first spring reconnaissance, 
when building plans are being laid and young couples 
are considering whether to rent another year, the wide-* 
awake lumber merchant keeps newspaper space busy de¬ 
scribing his next move—his newest seasonable scheme or 
bargain. He makes the most of the big building season 
in the spring; he sounds the gong for the secondary 
boom of fall. Until November his city canvass never 
lets up. And throughout the winter he is on hand with 
a frequent memory tickler and a careful eye for th« 
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farmer’s slack-season needs in his line. 

One newspaper campaign centered in a large series of 
ten-inch, three-column displays in the city dailies. At¬ 
tractive type faces and special designs were obtained. 
Titles used were: “A Beal Home Impossible in a Rented 
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FORM I (front card): The card which gives necessary details in regard to 
the prospect. Form II (back card): The foUow-np card, with the clip 
showing the date for the next letter. 


House,” “It Pays Your Landlord; It Will Pay You 
Better.” 

Clever comparisons of renting and building costs were 
given. Definite efforts were made to encourage the con¬ 
struction of homes. Piles of actual plans were placed 
at the buyer’s disposal and satisfaction in materials was 
guaranteed. Such details as mill work, flooring, shingles 
and roofing came up in turn. In short, the man who 
contemplated building was shown every day in a new 
way that the company thoroughly understood his prob¬ 
lem and desired to help him at every stage of the game. 
One clever feature in the advertising of this concern 
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was the offer of a free automobile ride to the company’s 
mantel department show room. This show room was 
located at some distance from the business portion of the 
city. Moreover, most of the patrons of the mantel de¬ 
partment were women. Consequently it was arranged 
that on ’phone call an automobile should take the pros¬ 
pect to the company’s display room. Thus the mer¬ 
chant showed the customer a courtesy at the start, and 
also gained an opportunity to meet her and show her 
his wares under most favorable conditions. The ’phone 
feature gave a way of checking results from the expen¬ 
diture. 

In seeking country trade, this company took account 
of different seasons and needs. The first step was to 
decide on proper mediums and reach prospects. A close 
study of conditions showed that many city residents 
operated or supplied farms in the capacity of owner or 
trustee. Moreover, many prosperous fanners received 
city dailies. Consequently, the city daily was again 
called into use for country prospects. Weekly papers 
were used to reach still another rural class. 

The style of copy was plain price and quality talk of 
a dignified kind, bearing always in mind the reader’s 
point of view. This straight bai^ain talk, used every 
three days for eight weeks during the season, and prac¬ 
tically without follow-up, turned an oversupply of to¬ 
bacco sticks into a shortage and necessitated an addi¬ 
tional purchase of one hundred thousand pieces. 

Nowhere, unless in comic blotter copy, is the use of 
direct talk mo:Wneoessary and oftener omitted than in 
the local column advertisement. Body type advertise¬ 
ments in the local or correspondence columns have 
proved so successful that many retailers pay extra rates 
for such space regularly and cheerfully. 
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They are uaefnl for both country and city trade. Be¬ 
fore writing a word, however, view your yard from the 
opposite curb line. If prospects read your advertise¬ 
ments, is the joke on them because you have trapped 
them into doing so? What is it that Contractor Smith 
or Farmer Jones wants to know about your yard—its 
size or antiquity? 

No, it is not. It is that you have the best yellow or 
white pine in the country, at the best rates, ready for 
quick, accurate delivery. It is that you take care of 
your lumber and your business, and that the service you 
give holds custom year after year. A hundred buying 
readers are worth several thousand guffaws; a laugh 
isn’t always a credential. 

This does not mean that a local can never appear 
without a frock coat. It must be good selling talk; but 
aside from that, if it cleverly hits off some recent hap¬ 
pening or neatly chimes with the general tone of the 
paper, so much the better. In an effort to strike the 
rustic tone, however, the dealer must be careful not to 
caricature it. 

Finally, the local should no more be repeated than 
should the personals between which it is sandwiched. 
More than any other newspaper copy, the strength of 
the local lies in its novelty. 

Advertising mediums are usually valuable in propor- 
fion to their flexibility. ^For this reason newspaper 
copy, with its wide appeal, its ease of change, its adapta¬ 
bility to seasons and stocks, is exceedingly valuable. 
Signs are costly, more or less permanriJt, and diiiicult 
to keep np to date. Painted signs are pracfically fixed. 
• Fence cards, placards, street car displays and posters 
are too expensive to change even weekly. The field of 
the permanent lumber sign is the country. Space and 
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maintenance are cheap, and the passerby there is less 
besieged with selling devices than the city dwellers. 

B illboards and other mediums that serve the lumber 
dealer best—road signs that aid the traveler and at the 
same time call attention to the advertiser. 

In “immediate sales” metal, billboards and barn 
signs are low grade ore. To familiarize the community 
with the dealer’s name, location and business, however, 
they have a general publicity value. By exceptionally 
clever arrangement this worth may be doubled. 

Garish advertisements quickly become disgusting and 
should be avoided in displays intended to be permanent. 
The emphasis is to be put on values, service and quality. 
A roof sign, for instance, which calls attention to the 
fact that materials in this particular roof were supplied 
by Blank & Company, may invite the traveler to watch 
how the roofing stands rigorous, open tests.- The dealer’s 
willingness to risk a test is proof of his own faith in his 
goods, without awaiting further results. 

A billboard is a good permanent record if you have 
a well-known firm trade-mark. It prepares people for 
other advertisements bearing the same mark. Above all, 
such signs should be listed at the office and kept in good 
repair; dilapidated advertisements announce death or 
bankruptcy. 

If, in addition to the trade-mark, you can join with if 
some item of general information, the billboard’s value 
to the advertiser is greatly increased. This was the basic 
idea of a mile-post campaign used by a Michigan con¬ 
cern. Two hundred and fifty such posts were placed 
reaching out for twelve to thirty-nine miles. 

The first requisites of such a campaign are a nca' 
post, a catchy design and clever copy. Give the travelej 
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his directions plainly, and follow them with a reason 
why he should choose your yard when he wants siding or 
fence posts. This was the sign used at one point: “Five 
Miles to Bankman’s Yard, Mohegan—Nearest and 
Cheapest—Why Go Farther?” 

Newspaper comment in the form of local and cor¬ 
respondence items were used to play up this scheme and 
win the interest of the people. In one case such a cam¬ 
paign began with a wager between two town characters 
as to whether it was eleven or thirteen miles to the “Big 
Elm”—a prominent landmark. The lumber dealer un¬ 
dertook to find out the exact distance, as a matter of 
public interest. Having “chained” one road, he began 
on others. Progress was noted in the papers day by 
day and as the final distance along each road was ascer¬ 
tained, squared stones were buried to mark the exact 
spot. The newspapers cooperated with some excellent 
free advertising. 

Such a scheme as this, which combines sales interest 
with public utility, is cash in hand to the lumber re¬ 
tailer. His business demands that he be on the lookout 
for opportunities of public service, and widen his circle 
of personal influence. The plan also suits others who 
advertise along country roads, including clothing stores, 
garages and automobile supply houses; in fact, any 
dealer who draws his trade from country districts can 
httract attention by such methods. 

A clever placard is sometimes arranged to stand up¬ 
right along the side of the company’s wagon. In the 
copy mention can be made of local building activity. 

Street car placards are of some use to the lumber 
dealer. This medium is best adapted, however, to prod¬ 
ucts of universal and constant demand, such as meats, 
cereals and soaps. In overstepping this restriction, the 
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tniaber dealer should arrange some checking scheme, and 
watch returns closely. Street oar advertising is a very 
difficult medium to keep check on. The only feasible 
method is to offer some free novelty, as a thermometer, 
a yard stick, match box, or free booklet of house plans; 
some special advice on specifications, or any question- 
puller with sufficient weight to impress itself on the 
prospect’s mind and secure action after considerable 
delay. Practically all street car advertising for the 
lumber retailer will run between April and November, 
with change of copy monthly. 

As a final touch to any advertising campaign, back 
the goods with your own reputation and add your per¬ 
sonal guaranty. By doing this, you will soon bring your 
name into such a commanding place among prospects 
that they will find it easy and natural, when in need of 
building material, to telephone you or turn in at your 
office door. 




^ ^ ^ odvtrium through raking in gUUer^ 
ing generalitia. In the long run, ti page to tdl the 
truth. The people can't be fooled for an indefinite period. 
We make our copy ca clear and explicit as possible. We 
don't want business tahich arises through a misunderstanding 
of our proposition, 

—P, D. Fenn 
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BUILDING BUSINESS FOR THE 
BANK 

By David Lay 


A UNIFORMED messenger entered a New York 
ofSce, placed a peculiar shaped box on an execu¬ 
tive’s desk, and was gone before the man of busineffl 
could guess what was coming his way. 

Puzzled and interested, the executive examined the 
package and found that in general appearance it resem¬ 
bled a safety deposit box. Within was enclosed a hand¬ 
somely engraved certificate duly signed and munbered 
and made out in the name of the recipient. 

A careful reading of the certificate showed that a 
regular deposit box of the exact size and dimensions of 
the cardboard replica could be secured at $5.00 a year 
in the safety deposit vaults of a banking company which 
issued its announcements in this form. The box was 
about two feet long. During the same week several 
thousand of these boxes were delivered to executives in 
.New York. The scheme was so unique and effective in 
compelling attention of recipients that the deposit com¬ 
pany secured a large number of new accounts. 

This is merely one of the striking methods used by 
up-to-date banks to compel the immediate interest and 
attention of prospects. To show vividly in some interest- 
compelling way the value of the bank to every busine® 
man or woman is the problem before the advertising 
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ACTUAL CAMPAIGNS 


The first gun was a letter that outlined the long his¬ 
tory of the bank’s activities in the community, and men¬ 
tioned specific services it had performed in such a man¬ 
ner as to suggest subtly how the reader could avail him¬ 
self of the same services. 

A month later followed an attractively printed folder, 
giving in short, snappy sentenees the advantages of a 
checking account. Following this, in March, came a 
letter upon credit building, especially appropriate in the 
spring season when funds are low in a farming com¬ 
munity. Next came a folder entitled “The man with 
a bank book,” which was calculated to inspire in the 
reader a de.sire to have a bank book of his own. 

The letters and literature which followed in monthly 
sequence all had important bearing upon the specific 
services of the bank. Particular stress was laid upon the 
facilities oifered by the bank’s farm loan department. 
The desire of the bank to be of genuine service to the 
people of the community was kept before the public 
continuously, and the public responded in a manner 
which astonished the officers of the bank. A new line 
of customers was built up and the immediate results 
were tangible and gratifying. Deposits were increased 
fifty per cent. Profits, instead of being less than they 
were the year before, as had been predicted when the 
campaign began, were fifty per cent greater. 

A concern in a city of twenty thousand found it a 
good advertisement to print in a daily paper at the end 
of an interest period the bank book number and the 
amount on deposit of every depositor in the bank. The 
publication of these amounts necessitated a special 
eight-page section of the newspaper and was so ex¬ 
tensive that it attracted wide attention and unusual 
interest in the bank. It gave the individual depositor 
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an idea of his own place and financial standing in the 
community and attracted many depositors who saw 
clearly for the first time the value of a savings account. 

The opening of a new bank building was used by a 
western institution as advertising capital for attracting 
new depositors. The day before the bank moved into 
its new quarters a full-page advertisement inviting the 
public to inspect the new home was inserted in the local 
papers. In the announcement the offer was made that 
to every visitor, adult and child, would be given a large 
United States flag. As the opening was on July 2, 
just before Independence Day, the souvenir offer was 
especially timely. The opening created so much talk 
beforehand that thousands visited the new quarters 
and the result was many new customers. 

It is such out-of-the-ordinary appeals as these that 
afford a bank the opportunity of attracting business 
from a wide field of indifferent prospects. The timely 
and clever advertisement in your own locality will help 
build up a lagging business as surely as it will attract 
customers and put money in the till of the dry goods 
dealer, the furniture man or the hardware merchant. 


f^OMMUNTTY adwrtmng u now a tested hxuinm, known 
^ io he ‘prodtuiive of re^ts in permanent addiiions to 
popidation both in town and country, and in larger 
production and buying power. A merchani can odd to his 
profAs by ^ning heartily in the work of those who are trying 
to deveio'p the w^e State. Every business man has a deep 
interest in the good of his community, which is not visionary 
or senUmentaf, but measurable in dollars and cents. To 
credit ksm with prudence is but to express in other words the 
thought his duty is to Join in such work and assist it. 

—Howard ElUot 

PMilttont, Tht New York. New Haven and Htrtlord lUlirMul Conpeny 
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HOW ADVERTISING HELPED 
FIVE DEALERS 

Bjr B. C. Bean 


A MANUFACTURER of farm implements in the 
middle west conducted an entire advertising cam¬ 
paign at a cost to himself of very little more than $1,000. 
This concern has thousands of agents scattered over the 
farm districts of the country, and the purpose of the 
successful campaign was to induce agents who did not 
regularly advertise, or who advertised only slightly, to 
increase their publicity efforts in behalf of this con¬ 
cern’s goods. 

Two months before harvest, when the busy season for 
this manufacturer begins, he sent to the agents descrip¬ 
tive circulars containing specimens of all of his advertis¬ 
ing electrotypes and offering $1,000 dollars in prizes 
to the thirty men who wrote the cleverest advertisement 
of his farm machinery, and displayed it in at least one 
local paper for four consecutive issues. A condition of 
the contest was that every competitor must submit 
copies of these four issues to the home office. Any of 
the electrotypes shown in the circular could be obtained 
free by the agent and he was enabled to give color to 
his advertisement by consulting the description and ex¬ 
cellent selling arguments in the catalogs and booklets 
which the manufacturer was continually sending him. 
The first prize was $250, large enough to repay care- 
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ful eflort, and there were enough smaller prizes so that 
any agent stood a fair chance of receiving something 
for his work, in addition to the business his publicity 
brought him. 

Expert advertisers were selected to judge the merits 
of the various advertisements submitted. Everything 
possible was done to stimulate interest in the contest, 
and the agents responded enthusiastically. They gave 
far greater care to the preparation of their copy than 
they would have done ordinarily. Many agents who had 
been hesitating in their determination to advertise were 
induced to do so. The cost to the manufacturer was 
only the $1,000 in prize money and the slight expense 
of condueting the eonte.st; while as a result the concern 
obtained the most valuable kind of advertising it could 
possibly have had—a direct appeal from the local agent 
to the farmer—^at the exact time of year when a strenu¬ 
ous campaign would bring returns. 

L isting artictes and chaHing Jhor plana saved this 
departmeni store from the necessity of a new huild- 
int/f and also brought new trade. 

“A little booklet, ‘Where to Find Things at the Star,’ 
turned the tide for us,” said a department store man 
who has the reputation of trying out anything that looks 
good. 

■ ‘‘I have always been a crank on diversified lines for 

department stores and we extended ours—put in house 
furnishings and drugs in addition to shoes, clothing, 
groceries, ladies’ goods, millinery and musical instru¬ 
ments. This meant that two floors and a basement were 
jam full of goods and, owing to the construction of our 
store, it was impossible to place them in a strictly logical 
arrangement 
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“PiiiBlly, our advertising man, who had served some 
tame in an architect’s office, brought out a set of floor 
plans of the basement, showing where different lines 
were located. In connection with this he had a list of 
everyday needs as long as your arm, and the correspond¬ 
ing key numbers where each item could be found. 

“After the list and diagram came out, I’ve seen a 
careful country patron come in with marks opposite a 
dozen items and find his way around the place as though 
he’d been brought up in the store. 

“And you may be sure that we put a list and store 
diagram in the hands of every probable buyer within a 
radius of twenty miles. It bore fruit in the profit col¬ 
umn, making good money for us.’’ 

A CORNER locaHon w the druggiiti biggeet asiet— 
forced out of tuck a location, one man eucceerfuUy 
pul a Biereopiicon to work to bring back hie cuetomere. 

“When a man is forced out of a comer location into 
the middle of a block, he can’t help feeling that he’s 
bound to lose,” says a metropolitan druggist “I had 
a six-year lease expire and was unable, owing to a change 
in ownership, to effect a renewal, so I had to move six 
doors below to the middle of the block. Drug trsdeis, 
of course, largely ‘drop in’ trade; the customer who 
wants a cigar or soda or prescription filled goes to the ^ 
most convenient place. 

“My problem, therefore, was to pull the people from 
the comer to where I had moved. I tried a dozen plans 
before I found the right one. In the new location I had 
a roomy basement extending tmder the sidewalk. A 
large grating had been used by the hardware man who 
had occupied the building ahead of me. It waa a simple 
mrtter to replace the grating by a ground 0ass plate 
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and to arrange a small stereopticon throwing pictures 
and announcements on the glass, to be read by those 
passing by. For the most part I used short, snappy 
appeals, such as ‘Time to smoke; good cigars inside,’ 
and similar requests. 

“Night trade started to pull up at once and there 
was seldom a night that a dozen people at least did not 
drop in, buy something and want to know ‘how the 
thing ran.’ ’’ 

A JEWELER ad away from Oie bonda of dignity 
adoerimng and built his business by realmng that 
people like to know their dealer by his ftrst name. 

In a central Iowa city a young man, formerly em¬ 
ployed as a watchmaker, started in business for himself 
on a modest scale. He soon realized he could not put 
his business on a paying basis by depending upon the 
unimpressive, formal advertising used by older competi¬ 
tors ; he recognized the necessity of extending his circle 
of personal acquaintances and determined to make the 
public familiar with his name. 

The first move was to cut out all display ads and 
every night a dozen liners were scattered through the 
locals, “Everybody Knows Jim.” Pences for miles 
around were painted with this brief line; pay envelopes 
witii personal messages were supplied concerns having 
a large payroll. The older business men thought the 
methods very undignified for a jeweler and went out of 
their way to say so, thereby adding greatly to the value 
of the advertising. Miners, railroad men and factory 
employees (who made up a large per cent of the popu¬ 
lation) like to know men by their first names, and they 
took kindly to Jim’s methods. People went out of 
curiosity to see the store—Jim always made a good im- 



preaaon, ana tne uiree«wora uogaa oeeame « ejrwetK 
it tnmed the tide and enabled him (pet a fiimi foo^ 

rpIMELY incidenit qf heal interest are ittfd hy a hard" 

A teare merchant to boost scdes—you can mU »or« ikon 
ioasking machines by methods like these, 

/ 

A hardware merchant in a Nebraska town freqnenti 
utilizes bits of local news to make sales in the variot 
departments of his business. For instance, on one o« 
casion the town weekly printed the following paragrapi' 
“Catherine, the two-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mr 
Fred Jones, had one of her hands badly lacerated b 
the sprocket wheels on the power washing machine. 

The accident happened a day or so before the papc 
went to press and the hardware man anticipated th 
appearance of the item and saw to it that he had a 
advertisement in the same issue calling attention to 
power washer of the enclosed gear type, whidi h 
handled and which was so constructed as to render sue 
accidents impossible. The same week he displayed som 
of these protected machines in his show windowa 

Similar advertising is constantly used by this met 
chant to build up different departments of his btisineK 


^PHE thretifold basis of a^mtisi^ which makes it a ferma- 
^ nent and creaHee force in business is--iis industrial force. 
Us economic funetian^ its social resvU, 

Industrially, adeertising ^oses the gap of distance bshemn 
producer and consumer. 

Eoonomieally, adeerHsing idoses the gap bdween ike asnowd 
siis to be produced and consumed, 

Soeiaily, adeerHsing dotes the gap between the guaHty ^ 
- i skSSbed 


goods wheek eould be eold and s 


ideoumded* 
-EdviaJyber 
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FILES AND RECORDS 


Every Sale a Sample 

O NE of the foremost iisscts of u immufaetur- 
iiif; orgiiiiiziil ion today is good-will, so known. 
Among buyers of mamifactnrcd i)rodiK ls certain 
brand names stand not alone for accepted high 
quality, but also as an assurance that this (piality 
is not variable or accidental but contimions, ab¬ 
solutely uniform, coirstituting a guarantee for 
both present and future, based on the record of 
the past. 

This then represents the buyer’s belief in, ()r 
“good-will” toward, such brands in forthcoming 
business. 

No large manufacturer can exist today with¬ 
out a general knowledge on the part of the buyers 
and th<! users of his brand that the product pos¬ 
sesses the quality and uniformity necessary to 
merit the confidence they give it. 

In other words, the consumer purcha.ses the 
product itself and also this assurance of ])crma- 
nent .satisfaction in usage. 

Among irrndent and i)rogressi\ e merchants the 
value of dealing in articles bearing W'cll an<l fa.vor- 
ably known brand names is widely recognized, 
and the tendency indicates eontimied wide.spread 
recognition of the standards by which other 
makes are measured. 




JOHN R. MORRON 

PTe9ident, The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
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KEEPING CONTRACT AND 
COPY RECORDS 


By ThoEoaB P. Comeford 

Adrertisint Manacer, W. M. Whitney and Company 


Y ou will find no successful merchant sending out 
salesmen to sell his goods with unlimited expense 
accounts, yet many a merchant freely inrests money in 
advertising and never goes to the root of the question 
to find out why it did or did not pay. Beyond a doubt, 
he knows the salesman in his employ who is selling the 
most goods; is it not just as important that he should 
know what his salesman on paper is doing in the way of 
results? 

He sjtould know the amount of space used each day 
in each paper, its costs and results. He should know 
what papers reach the class of people he caters to and 
the style of advertising that best appeals to that class. 
He should know what the advertising of each depart¬ 
ment is costing in proportion to the sales, what percent¬ 
age of gross sales competition, local conditions and so 
warrant in advertising. This is particularly impor¬ 
tant in a department store, as many departments demand 
more advertising than others. 

In order to have such information at hmad, a i^stem 
of some kind is necessary. A card system devised and 
wed by a department store is applieaUe to any deed 
store witik any number of departments. The essendai 
neords are di kept on three kinds of fltie ty ei(d>t aaldll 
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FILES AND BECOBDS 


First, each paper or medium contracted with for ad 
vertising has its individual record, kept on Form I. I 
shows the date when the contract is made, date of ex- 
piration, amount of contract, rate and conditions. One 
card will answer the purpose of an average sized depart- 



TOBM 1 {hack «mJ): A record ojaU adeertimg contracts is kept on Has 
cord. Form 11 (front card); The record of advertising with each paper, and 
its distribniion among departments, is kept on this card 


ment store for one year. Yet this card need not be 
confined to newspapers. Various advertising, such as 
“billboards” and “programs,” may be listed here. 

To keep a record of the advertising used in each paper 
each month, another card (Form II) is used. The day’s 
advertising is accurately measured and entered daily. 
On this card is designated by a letter assigned to each 
department the various departments advertised on each 
day. 

Upon receipt of a bill from the paper, each day’s ad- 
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vertising, the total amount, and the cost for the month 
are easily checked up. At the bottom of Form II you 
can cany from month to month the amount of space to 
be used before the contract expires, as in May we used 
1,000 lines, hence we had a balance of 9,000 to be used 
before February 1 of the next year, when the contract 
expires, as shown on Form I. 

A separate record for each department advertised is 
also kept. For instance, the dress goods department, 
known as Department A, was advertised on a certain 
date. Thus the space devoted to dress goods is measured 
and charged to dress goods {Form III). When adver¬ 
tisements are of similar size, it is not necessary to meas¬ 
ure in detail those in each paper. The advertising of 
each department is recorded on Form IV. In case you 
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TORlf ///; This record card shows the amount of space and money do> 
tUsd to admtising one line of goods. Current comment in the right-hand 
column becomes a calutme guide in subsequent campaigns 


desire to key each advertisement for space used, you can 
keep the record on Form V. 

The space occupied by tlie name plate of the firm, by 
general store news, and so on, is not measured in each 
day’s advertisements, nor is an individual record neces¬ 
sary to take care of this matter. It must necessarily 
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FItBS AND RECOEDS 


equal the difference between the cost of the total depart 
ment advertising and the total expense. Hence, whei 
inventory is taken this amount is easily ascertained. 

I find this the best method for handling the records 
for if fifteen to forty departments are advertised at one 



time, it is diflScult to measure each department’s space 
accurately enough to have the sum balance with the 
over-all measurement; the difference is regulated in this 
way, with considerable time saved, and the result is 
the same. 

On the third card is also recorded the actual cost of 
each advertisement, the amount of sales, the percentage 
of sales and the exact amount that all advertising for 
that department is costing. One copy of each advertise¬ 
ment is pasted in a large scrap book and dated. It is 
not necessary to keep a file of each paper, for if the 
amount on Form II varies from the record furnished 
by the newspaper, you can obtain back numbers, or con- 
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suit tie files in the newspaper offices if necessaiy, 

A record of cuts held or returned by the papers may 
be kept on a paper slip pasted near that cut in the scrap 
book. As the cuts are returned, they are carefully 
checked off. 

In houses having an advertising department a detailed 
report of the total expenses is given the bookkeeping 
department monthly, or annually, as desired, yet all 
records, details, checking of bills, and so on, should be 
left to the advertising department for proper handling. 

This is a practical, simple and effective system. A 
filing cabinet will bold one thousand two hundred cards, 
enough for six years’ work in a large department store, 
and all desired information concerning the advertising 
is accessible at any time. 


CJ3 


^T^HE adtertuing manager u an autocrat no longer. Hit 
vxtrk koi been redact to eomething like an exact ecience 
and today there are a hundred men who can jdan a campaign 
and carry it into eucceeeful execution tohere twenty years ago 
there wu one 


--'Herbert 3. Hapgood 
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DISTRIBUTING DEALER 
HELPS 

By Lewis E. Kingman 


I T IS comparatively easy nowadays for the advertiser 
,to enlist the services of trained copy writers, skilled 
artwts and high-grade printers, whose combined efforts 
produce striking and effective advertising matter. The 
problem which confronts “the man who pays the bills” 
is to secure distribution, and after that, to devise sys¬ 
tems that will determine where the matter has been sent 
and whether it is being judiciously used. This is true 
of that class of advertisers who depend upon local 
agents to market their produce—^not those selling goods 
direct to the consumer. 

Nothing is more disconcerting to the average buyer 
than to read in an advertisement that an article is “for 
sale at all dealers,” and then be unable to locate it at 
any of the stores in his neighborhood. This is one of 
the prime faults in much national advertising, and the 
remedy lies in closer cooperation between manufacturer 
and merchant in the advertising campaigns which they 
conduct. 

Advertising matter which comes unsolicited to the 
average merchant is not so highly thought of as tiiat 
which he has been obliged to request By all means 
make the dealer ask for the advertising matter, if it is 
possible. One manufacturer finds no difficulty in enltet- 
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ing the cooperation of his local agents. 

By his plan the exclusive agency in towns up to a 
certain population is given to but one dealer, and no 
one else in that town will be shipped a dollar’s worth 
of goods so long as the first man holds the agency. All 
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FORli^ li Rtco^ qf matter to be aent out to a toiler aa aoon as kia order 
M received, Thia card amtaina information concerning date and ^ace of 
^ipment and ^er neceaaary facta 


inquiries resulting from magazine advertising are re- 
ferred direct to the local dealers whenever possible, and 
the dealer is also written at the same time telling him 
of the inquiry. 

High-class advertising matter, such as well written 
and printed booklets, folders, outdoor and indoor signs, 
posters, street car cards, blotters, electros for newspaper 
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advertising, and so on, is prepared by the manufac¬ 
turer’s advertising department and supplied without 
expense, but only on written request, to the local repre¬ 
sentative, whose name appears as exclusive agent on 
every bit of matter sent him, so far as practicable. ■ 
■When the salesman secures an order for future de¬ 
livery, he says to the dealer: ‘‘Mr. Brown, full details 
of our advertising aids will be sent you direct by our 
advertising department just as soon as your order 
reaches the house. ’ ’ In this way the salesman is relieved 
of all detail in connection with advertising matter, ex¬ 
cept that he carries a complete outfit of specimens with 



FORM II: The etyle of order need in eending jobs for imprints to iho 
printer. The retailer's oum name is printed on ike hooUeis, posters and (nU~ • 
door siffns which he uses 


him to pve prospective customers a general idea of the 
kind of material distributed by the house. 

As soon as the order reaches the home office it is 
referred to the advertising department, where a record 
card similar to Form I is made out. Information on this 
card is as follows: first, date of shipment. This insures 
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that the advertising will be in line with the goods when 
they are shipped. Second, ooneise information is given 
as to the amount and general character of the order. 
Third, the card gives a record of all advertising matter 
to be sent. Finally, also, it shows whether the different 
varieties have been imprinted or received. 


STOCK ON HAND OF 

PRINTERS 
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FORM III: This record is used to keep track of the amount and kind cf 
adrertising maiter on hand at on times 


After Form I has been made out, a booklet is sent to 
the dealer, with a stamped and addressed envelope for 
its return. The purpose of this booklet is to furnish 
a complete account of the advertising policy of the 
house, so far as it concerns the dealer; also a full de¬ 
scription of all advertising material intended for free 
distribution to agents. Space is provided for the dealer 
to designate what quantities of material he will put to 
good use. The word “Will” is used for a purpose. 
“Can” is vague. If a man says he will use the stuff, the 
chances are good that he intends to keep his word. 

When the booklet, properly filled out, is returned to 
the advertising department, it is looked over very care- 
'fnlly, with the population of the town, the size and 
strength of competition, and so on, taken into considers- 
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tion. Where a merchant has asked for more material 
than he can possibly use, the quantity is cut down. 

After revision, orders for imprinting of booklets, 
folders, posters and outdoor signs are placed with p^in^ 
era, and notations made on Form I as these orders are 



reUtiUr 


placed. The imprint list of all jobs sent to the printer 
is shown in Form II. As fast as the quantities ordered 
are received, they are checked on Forms I and II. 

When the dealer’s goods are about ready for ship¬ 
ment, notification is sent to the advertising department, 
and that particular dealer’s supply is immediately boxed 
and sent to the shipping department, there to be for- 
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warded in the package with the goods. 

After the adyertising matter has been supplied to the 
dealer, how is the manufacturer to know whether this 
material which has cost him many dollars is being 
rightly used and not wasted? 

Every traveling salesman is provided with a supply 
of blanks similar to Form IV, one of which it is his duty 
to fill out carefully and mail to the house from every 
town he makes on his trip. If a dealer has been sup¬ 
plied expensive signs for tacking on trees, fences and 
bams, and he has not tacked them up, this record will 
show it, and the next time he requests advertising mate¬ 
rial he will be asked why he has not used that already 
supplied him. 

The system outlined here furnishes the dealer just the 
advertising matter he desires, as indicated by him in 
black and white. After the material has been shipped, 
the use of Form IV affords a means of determining 
whether the material is being used as it ought to be. 
With slight changes, the plan can be very readily 
adapted to any line of business. 




rPHE kishtat mewmre 0 / idling rgmency iarmcM uhm 
* vroducer and retailer work together to supply and enlarge 
the de^ndfor an article from which they both profit. 


PhUip W. Lennen 

AdmHtlfif The Royal TaUot* 
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FILING METHODS FOR CUTS 
AND COPY 

By M. B. D. Owings 
Vice-President, M. Rumely Company 


D rawings and photographs from which engrav¬ 
er’s plates have been made—usually designated 
as “cuts”—are ordinarily treated with scant care when 
they have served their original purpose. While the 
average advertising department usually makes some 
effort to file such pictures and plates in more or less 
accessible form, it seldom observes a system that is 
capable of expansion. The result is that the filing 
arrangements that are adequate at the time the system 
is established become clogged as material accumulates— 
a condition due not only to the constant addition of 
new pictures and cuts, but also to a lack of system in 
relieving the files of dead material. The time ordinarily 
spent in an advertising or printing office in looking up 
cuts and pictures represents a substantial loss when esti¬ 
mated in shillings and pence, and is a waste that can be 
avoided with little effort. 

Drawings, as a rule, are bulky and valuable. When 
they are wanted, they are usually wanted at once. 
Hence they should be protected from dust and from 
possible defacement by rubbing against other surfaces, 
and they should be filed systematically so that they may 
be readily found. One well-organized advertising de¬ 
partment has solved its problem in a satisfactoi7 way. 
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Every drawing is numbered and placed in a large 
manila envelope, seventeen by eighteen inches in size. 
On the outside of each of these envelopes, in the up¬ 
per right-hand comer, it places the same number as 
on the picture which the envelope contains. The enve¬ 
lopes are filed in numerical order on shelves, so that the 
number is on the comer at the top near the outside 
for easy reference. The flap on the heavy envelope is 
also on the outside edge, so that the drawing may be 
slipped out without removing the envelope. Extra large 
or expensive drawings are kept in a special case. 

When the drawings are taken from these containers, 
a small slip (Form II) is made out. On it the drawing 
is charged to editor, engraver, or whoever receives it. 
These slips are filed in a small follow-up box in nu¬ 
merical order. They indicate at all times how many 
and what drawings are not in the regular file, and where 


MAWtNa NUMACR Cl 



bare or cut 


^ORM /; On thi* card a prmj of each advertisement used is pasted. The 
file numWt kelp to identify the etd in case it is necessary al any tine to 
refer to it 

they are. Duplicates of these slips may be placed in 
the large envelope so that reference to the follow-up 
file is not necessary. 

A compact, combined record of each drawing and cut 
is kept on a card, nine by twelve inches, which is placed 
in a vertical file (Form I). Each record is pven two 
sets of consecutive numbers, one in each upper comer. 
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One is the number stamped on the back of the cut, the 
other is a duplicate of the number attached to the 
original drawing. These numbers are printed on 



FORM 21 (Jront card): Whenever a drawing it removed from the filet, a 
card Hie thie records the fact. Form III limk card); A record 0 / cute 
sent to the printer 


gummed canvas and are pasted on the upper right-hand 
corner of drawings. The date cut was made is entered 
at the bottom—an important point in this business be¬ 
cause improvements and changes in the product are 
being made constantly. The date alone often tells at a 
glance whether or not the drawing or cut is suitable. 

In the center of this record sheet (not shown on Form 
I) is a proof of the cut. This, together with the de¬ 
scription at the top, adequately describes the cut and 
the drawing, or the photograph. The written descrip¬ 
tion of the picture and cut is first obtained on a small 
“description slip” (Form IV), which is attached to 
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“record sheet” and passed to the man who ordered the 
cut. He answers all questions that are asked on the 
slip. A typist then transfers this description on the 
regular record sheet (Form I). The main value of this 
“description sheet” is to make sure that a terse de¬ 
scription is prepared for each record sheet. 

Then the record sheet is ready to file. In this business 
the files of these sheets are subdivided according to the 
kinds of machines, their parts and scenes showing their 
uses, so that all illustrative material on hand for what¬ 
ever copy is being prepared may be easily found. 

This file of “record sheets” is revised semi-annually. 
When it is decided to destroy a cut or the drawing, the 



FORM IV: The **deacnption slip" which contains a detailed record of 
etery etU. From this data the information for Form I u eecured 


•record sheet is so stamped. This stamp must be ap¬ 
proved by the department head. When the cuts and 
drawings are destroyed, the record sheets become “obso- 
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lete” and are filed in a separate vertical filing case with 
the same subdivisions. This keeps down the bulk of the 
live file and saves the copy writer’s time when looking 
for available illustrations. 

Form III is a small card record of individual cuts 
that are in the hands of printers. These records are 
filed numerically and serve the same purpose as the 
small follow-up cards on drawings (Form II). They 
show when the cuts were sent to the printer and when 
they were returned. In addition, a rubber stamp is 
used to assure the return of cuts from the printer. 

This stamp is attached to one sample copy of the 
catalog or leaflet. This copy is then used to check the 
return of cuts used in printing. When a cut is returned 
and checked in this sample copy, the card (Form III) 
is taken from “sent file” and placed in a “cuts re¬ 
turned” file. When all the cuts are returned and 
checked in the sample copy, it is filed. To make sure 
that cuts are promptly returned, a form letter is sent 
to the printer as soon as a job is delivered, which em¬ 
phasizes the need of having everything back as soon as 
possible. 




A DVERTISING can be looked on as ike merekani's Busi^ 
ness Insurance in that ii increases the immediate value 
cf his business, and at the same time builds for kis store an 
imfetsanal **good will,** which is not dependent on his in* 
mdual effort for maintenance. 

•~Be& B. Hampton 
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HOW PUBLISHERS HANDLE 
ADVERTISERS’ CONTRACTS 

By George L. Stephens 


T o HANDLE properly and systematically the great 
amount of advertising copy which comes into the 
publishing offices of a newspaper or magazine, a most 
complete set of records and directions is necessary. 
Prom the time the crude copy is received until it has 
been put into shape in the composing room, corrected, 
approved by the advertiser, assigned its place in the 
forms and finally billed out, every move it makes must 
be recorded. Two sets of cards and a small book may 
be made to hold all the required particulars and to fur¬ 
nish so simple a set of records that the progress of any 
piece of copy may be determined very quickly. 

The first of these records is the advertiser’s contract 
card, which is filled out immediately upon receipt of 
the order from the solicitor or through the mail. This 
card (Form I) contains all the details of the contract, 
the name of the advertiser and of the agency through 
which the contract was made, the space and position the 
advertisement is to occupy, and the value of the space. 
All this matter ean be filled in from the original order, 
and once it has been posted and the card filed alpha¬ 
betically it is not again brought into use except for 
reference until the billing is commenced. 

The monthly record book (Form II) is brought into 
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even more constant service than the advertiser’s contract 
card, and follows the advertisement through the com¬ 
posing room and into its position in the finished maga¬ 
zine. 

To assist in rapidly calculating at any time the 
amount of space that has been filled, the book is di- 
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FORM I: This card emtaim all details of the advertiser’s amiract, the 
naTne of the advertiser, the agency and other informaiion arranged in 
compact form 


vided with a thumb index at the bottom into pages, 
halves, quarters, eighths and miscellaneous sizes, with 
the lines in each division numbered consecutively. Thus, 
a glance at the number of the last line filled out in each 
section will, with a simple bit of calculation, show th» 
number of pages of copy to date. Each line in the 
book is a record of one advertisement and is divided 
into spaces showing the name of the advertiser, whether 
the advertisement is received as copy or out, date re¬ 
ceived, key, date when the copy is sent to the com¬ 
posing room, when the proof is returned to the adver¬ 
tising department, when a proof is sent to the adver- 
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tiser aad when it is finally returned by him. 

The third form necessary to the handling of the adver¬ 
tising copy is the compositor’s ticket (Form III). This 
is filled out upon receipt of the copy and shows the name 
of the advertiser, size of space, kind of cut used, if any, 
key, number of proofs wanted, position, and detailed 
instructions for setting. 

When the proofs have been approved and returned 
by the advertiser or agency, they are cut out closely 
and pasted on sheets of paper in page form for the 
guidance of the composing room in making them up. 
Great care should be exercised in the arranging and 
pasting to see that all positions are correctly given and 
that there will be an equal number of right and left- 
hand pages. After the small advertisements have been 
made up and O.K.’d by the advertising department they 



yORM II: The morUhty record book of information covering every adver- 
iieemeni and appearance^ vnih its position and all other doia needed to keep 
track of the business 


are sent to the electrotype foundry together with the 
approved full pages. Then proofs of all the pages are 
pasted up into forms of sixteen, thirty-two or whatever 
is required by the pressroom. 

By the time the advertisement reaches this stage the 
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three records of its progress are complete. The compo¬ 
sition instruction ticket has served its purpose and has 
been filed away with the copy. The bill having been 



FORM 111: This w ihe eomponior’i ticket, and etmiaine ctm-plete in- 
etmciians for the compo^ion of the advertieement designated 


sent to the advertiser, the final entry for the month is 
made on the contract card. The monthly record book 
is checked up, showing that all the advertisements have 
gone to press, and the book is filed for reference. 


P ' IS one Aing to attract attention, to amuH, to entertain, to 
satisfy the artistic sense, ta divert with ihe •p^orrnances of 
the rhetorical gymnast—and quite another Aing to convince 
the reader and to cultivate in him a new want, 

—^Truman A. DeWeese 

Advertfilng Director, TIte Netsnl FeodCompuy 











